W Check 
ALL Factors! 


1—Minimum Shrinkage 
Less taper to body .. . cover fits 
tightly .. . self-sealing. 


2—Ease of Cleaning 
Large corners, plain cover . . . alloy 


approved by U. S. Navy to withstand 
salt corrosion. 


3—Quick Operation 


More practical 
ham makers prefer. 


4—Even Spring Pressure 
New elliptical spring (patent pend- 


ing) equalizes pressure . . . prevents 
tilting. 


5—Long Life 
Reinforcements designed to. insure 
greater strength, longer durability. 


6—Liberal Trade-in Schedule 


It will be profitable for you to trade 
in old inefficient ham boilers and as- 
sure maximum profit with new Adel- 
mann Ham Boilers. 


7—All Kinds and Sizes 


Complete range of sizes . . . Cast 
Aluminum ... Nirosta Metal ... 
Monel Metal . .. Tinned Steel. 


. the kind your 


When buying Ham Boilers 
make sure every one of these 
important facts is carefully 
considered. 


For 18 years more ADEL- 
MANN HAM _ BOILERS 
have been used than ll 
others — definite proof of 
superiority. 


The ADELMANN line of profit 
building equipment for your pro- 
vision department also includes 
Ham Boiler Washers, Ham Wash- 
ers, Luxury Loaf Containers, 
Meat Loaf Pans, Prest- Rite 
Molds, Tongue Loaf Pans, Corned 
Beef Cookers and other items. 
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ADELMANN—‘‘THE KIND YOUR HAM MAKERS PREFER’’ 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, 
London—Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in 
Principal Cities—Canadian Representative: Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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“There is NO machine in the market 
to compare with it!’’—according to 


TRUNZ PorRK STORES, Inc. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 







Manufacturers of 
Quality Sausage 


Here’s what they write about 


the sensational 


“BUFFALO” 
Self-Emptying 
Silent Cutter 





Improves Quality In our opinion there is no machine in the 


Inereases Yield market to compare with your Self-Emptying 


Silent Cutter, for rapidly turnin t 
Lowers Costs . pidly g out a 


CUTS a batch of meat 


FINE in D8 to 9 minutes bowl enables the operator to discharge the 
—empties it automatic- meat in about one quarter of a minute 
ally in less than 20 without its being touched by hand, and the 
seconds without use of subsequent cleaning of the machine is 


quality product, and ease of handling. 


We find that the opening in the center of 


human hands or mov- equally simple. We highly recommend it. 
able parts in the bowl. TRUNZ PORK STORES, INC., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Write for full details. (Signed) Charles Trunz, Treas. 











A 100% Proven Success in Many Prominent Sausage Plants 
JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY, Baffalo. N.Y.,U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of “‘BUFFALO’”’ Silent Cutters, Grinders, Mixers, Chicago Office: 
Stuffers, Casing Pullers, Bacon Slicers and Fat Cutters 4201S. Halsted St. 
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Don’t let fear of change keep 
you from making constructive 
Improvement in your packages 


@ These are days in which products, prices, distribu- 
tion and merchandising plans are undergoing severe 
readjustment. Packages, as never before, are being 
called upon to do a real “‘point of purchase” selling job. 
Unquestionably, we are in an era of package mer- 
chandising. Newer and better packaging is the new 
selling force of today’s business. 
With the tremendous advances in packaging and 
design, made during the past year, your products may 
be severely handicapped. If you are at all skeptical as 
to whether there is a package better qualified to sell 
your products—check with Continental. Let our De- 
velopment Specialists, our Designers, our Lithography 
Craftsmen and others with a “Packaging to Sell’? 
background of 29 years’ experience give your packages 
a thorough going over. 
aamnenies. Their suggestions will cost you nothing, yet may 
mean much in helping to stimulate your sales. 











« ICONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


d St. ’ 
N EC W YorR K SAN FRANCESCO 


"* ” 
es 
ca 
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Mail this coupon 
for a copy of Bab Sew Sah 
My STRAP-BOOK hd 


v 


} ACME STEEL COMPANY, 2832 Archer Avenue, CHICAGO ‘ 


DOC. Steelstrap: 


Without obligation, send your 
STRAP-BOOK to 


oY te 
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prescribes 


for 
.». CARTON 


SHIPPERS 
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Here is the speedy 
new Acme Steel- 
strapper, apply- 
ing Steelstrap to 
fibre boxes of pork 
loins on a fast 
moving production 
line. 





“= Quick Strapping of 
“small packages to- 

' gether into safe, 
conveniently 
handled bundles is 
a simple matter 
with the Acme 

system. 


MONG the many cases which | have diag- 

nosed were any number of corrugated and 

fibre box users, all of whom had entirely over- 

looked the fact that Steelstrap can be of just as 

much help to them as it has been for years to 
shippers of wooden boxes and crates. 


Steelstrap reinforces heavily loaded containers 
against bulging— it increases carrying strength sev- 
eral hundred per cent —it prevents pilferage. 


And it is the most efficient system for bundling 
small packages that ever has been developed. 


My STRAP-BOOK tells all about it. The coupon 
will bring you a copy without the slightest obliga- 
tion. Send for it today. 

Doc. Stechotrafi 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: 2832-40 Archer Ave., Chicago {SA 


SAVE) 
STE 








FE} Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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The Westinghouse CS Splash-proof Mo- 
tor is ideal for food plant drives. 
y Even a hose bath doesn’t affect it. 







SPLASH 
PROOF 
MOTORS 


PLASHING liquids—even a hose bath—can’t dampen the 
electrical parts of the new Westinghouse CS Splash- 
proof Motors. They are kept dry inside by effective hood and 
bracket covers. Their conduit boxes, too, are splash-protected. 








y . 
s Both motors and control are built for those rush-season days 
; when production must not fail. Their electrical windings 
have dual insulation. Also, they are tested by the exclusive 
Westinghouse Radio Frequency method to detect and thereby 
prevent even the most minute imperfections—flaws that might 
diag- result in a breakdown during rush season, when production 
J an - 
tie-ups are most costly. 
over- 

The new Westinghouse Splash- ae ‘ . 5 
ust as predt “Deded? Breaker jor the Their improved Sealed-Sleeve bearings require no attention 
ars to positive protection of your plant's other than the renewing of lubricant once or twice a year. 

motor and lighting circuits. It 

aii eliminates fuses and production Specify Westinghouse Splash-proof Motors and Splash- 
ain , : ' 
scans NGS RENE Ty fae falas. proof Control for your machines. The nearest Westinghouse 


office will give you full particulars about these new developments. 


Westinghouse 


Quality workmanship guarantees every Westinghouse product 


T 79302 
% Y Westinghouse Splash-proof Motor Linestarter w) 
mrincipal Cris | Gi ped with long-lived “De-ion’’ Contacts. 
——————— 
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Here’s the Flavor That 
Increases Sales..... 





These products, delicious and tasty, sell pri- 
marily on flavor appeal, yet their reasonable 
cost encourages wide use by all classes. 


If you haven’t added Chili items to your line 
— now is the time to start and “cash in” on 
its popularity. Have your pack ready for 
FALL. 


Chili Powder and Pepper are being used by 
manufacturers of all foods where pepper 
snap is desirable, and a rich Red color is not 
objectionable. This spice is rich in oils, and 
not so hot as other peppers. 
These blends are based on long experience in sup- 
plying manufacturers—selection of one of them is 


assurance of a proven seasoning. You will find a 
quality for every need. 


Chili Powders Chili Peppers 
K Special: X5 SS: CS: 

Fey. Mexican: Fey. Mexican: 
No. 1 Mexican No. 1 Mexican 


Our standardized trademarked Super grades used 
extensively by I. A. M. P. members. 


Place orders NOW—shipments from conveniently 
located warehouses or direct from factory. 


DON Garlic and Onion Powder — pure, pun- 
gent. Arrange for needs NOW. 


CHILI PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LTD. 
1841 East 50th St., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Chicago Kansas City 
jae tte es iene oe Manufacturers Sales Co. 
4 - Dieckmann 
“THE HOUSE OF STANDARDIZED QUALITY” 2021 Grace Street Chicago 
— — ee 





USE NEVERFAIL! 


The Man Who Knows 


The Perfect Cure 

















For SUPERIOR 
quality, fine flavor 
and profit from 
cured meats use 


memantouxor NEVERFAIL 


Makers of the gen- 


gine ae «The Perfect Cure 


Bologna, Pork Sau- 
sage (with and with- > 
out sage), Braun- 


echweiger Liver, Uniform, reliable 
Carne, Rouladen Del and highly depend- 
der Pork Sausage able. Assures pro- 

pr ye duction of quality 


Beware of products 


simila: — 
bearing similar name product. 


ee WRITE! 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Office: Windsor, Ont. 


























The Only Practical, Most 


Economical GRINDER 
KNIFE 


in Existence 







f= e 
The O. K. 


Knives 
in a minute. A 


: ‘ ’ will hold their kut- 
knife for immediate use. 


A KNIFE for ALL ‘ing edge twice as 


MAKES and STYLES of long as any other 
Grinders in existence. knife. 
Send for Price List and Information 


The Specialty 


The O. K. Knife 
—showing one 
blade detached— 
can be changed 
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Prepare for the Fall Kill--Buy Now! 


“BOSS” Jumbo U Two-Way 
Dehairer for Large Plants 


This machine will improve the 
appearance of your finished prod- 
ucts and reduce your cost of pro- 
duction. 

Machine-cuts, tears, broken ribs 
and loose back fats are eliminated. 


“BOSS” Syphon Scalding Tub 


Circulating Device 
(Patent applied for) 


A new feature, distinctly novel 
and effective in providing a steady 
flow in the scalding tub, eliminat- 
ing hot water pockets and assuring 
uniform scald. A decided time and 
labor saver. 


A marked improvement in the 
dehairing is also noted. 




































“BOSS” No. 120 Grate Dehairer 


This machine was developed for 
plants requiring greater capacity than 
afforded by the one-shaft Grate De- 
hairer, yet not large enough for U 
Dehairers. 


echo F od 


\w 


It is compact and ruggedly built, em- 
bodying the same cleaning principle as 
our “BOSS” Jumbo U Dehairers, being 
equipped with an upper and a lower 





be set of belt scrapers. 

kut- | 

> as 

ther Advise us of your requirements. We 


build dehairers for all capacities. 


The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 


3907-11 S. Halsted St., Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 1972-2008 Central Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois Sausage Making, Rendering Cincinnati, Ohio 
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BETTER PRODUCT 


increases sales 


LOWER COSTS 
give greater profits 


Evenly cooked, better looking and 
uniformly colored products are a 
certainty withthe Jourdan Process 
Cooker. The superior article it 
produces will increase demand for 
your product. 


In addition to producing a faster 
selling product, this modern cook- 
er saves money in lower labor 
costs, steam, color, reduced shrink- 
age and less rejected product. 
You can make no more profitable 
addition to your sausage depart- 
ment than the Jourdan Process 
Cooker. 


It will pay you to learn more about 
this machine. Write today! 


-JOURDAN-= 


PROCESS COOKER 








GRIFFITHC’S 


Meat ne Machine 


The Cost is Small 
—More than 
200 machines 
in use giving 
satisfaction. 





The meat here shown is “PRAGUE STYLE CURED.” 
The formula is shown in the Prague Booklet. Griffith’s 
formulas are built on experience. You may safely 
follow them. Make your meat cuts of a suitable size 
to preach economy. Dress up your products to at- 
tract the attention of the public eye. 





Make Ham Roulettes 
The GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415 West 37th Street Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory and Office: 532 Eastern Ave., Toronto 


























Fully Protected Under U. S. Letters Patents 


Jourdan Process Cooker Company 
814-32 West 20th St. Chicago, IIL 














SEASLIC, INC. 


The Original Liquid Spice Makers 


Seaslic Garlic Juice is produced by the most skilled 
scientific handling under the most sanitary condi- 
tions, and is easy to use. It will improve the 
quality of your finished product. Seaslic Garlic 
Juice is the pure, concentrated juice of the fresh 
garlic pods. 


GENUINE 


GARI Sitter 





Seaslic Garlic Juice enters A dash of Seaslic Garlic 
the meats as a flavor. It Juice in your smoked sau- 
destroys acidity, prevents sages, & La com A 
off-flavors and adds gest to pe Mg ee a # 
chopped meat and salad see lami. Seasli 


and a ic 
dressing; or any dressings Garlle dulce is double 


ased in delicate foods. strength. 
SEASLIC, INC. 
1415-25 W. 37th Street Chicago, Ill. 
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S 6) Au departments, all machines, all artists, all 
i i - | craftsmen in the Sutherland plants are geared to con- 
| Y | trol quality in every step of manufacture from raw 
iil <q materials to finished cartons. We make our own 
ail 6 board, have our own staff of expert designers and 
| artists, mix our own inks, and print on our own mod- 
ern high speed presses. Any problem involving 
rs ~ folding cartons can be put in our hands with assur- 
‘i i ance that the solution will be a happy combination of 
i a practical construction, point-of-purchase appeal and 
le economical production. 
ic W 
h 
wd . a4 “een ci Ta ‘Respect Y 
< te ge 
= 3 _ am 
LJ 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 51 E. 42nd Street < on | 
CHICAGO OFFICE, Chicago Motor Club Bldg. in _ ite Pa 
Room 1205 
be "ee PRINT THE GARTONS 
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. ' SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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"- SIELOFF PACKING CO og 
SIELOFF ‘BRINE SPRAY UNITS | 


PPLIED FO! | 
geaiat NO. 656 98 


REFRIGERATION 


“Where You Need It’’ 


Unusual efficiency attained by 
putting cold air at top of cooler; 
no fans or blowers needed. Hot 
carcasses (100° F.) reduced to 
cutting temperature (34° at ham 
bone) in 14-16 hours! No freez- 
ing of forequarters. Eliminates 
wet ceilings, walls, floors; no 
bunker space or top decks. 
Maintains temperatures evenly, 
efficiently, at lowest cost. Write 
for complete details today! 


SIELOFF BRINE SPRAY, Inc. 
(Sieloff Packing Co.) 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SIELOFF 


BRINE SPRAY 


UNITS 











Meat delivered in Meyer Refrigerator Bodies 
is of dependable quality because it is delivered 
in perfect condition in the warmest weather. 
The temperatures are maintained constant and 
low enough for proper refrigeration of meat. 
The saving in spoilage and the satisfaction 
afforded the retailer who receives the product 
delivered in this way is worth the price of the 
body. 

















MEYER BODY COMPANY, Inc. 
216 Elm St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Built up to a standard—not down to a price.” 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO. 104 























A Cold Storage 
Room covered 
with 
CORINCO 
CORKBOARD 


COMPARE 


These Superior 
Advantages of 


CORINCO CORKBOARD 
and PIPE COVERING 


Moisture resistant—unexcelled as a non- 
conductor of heat. 

Structurally strong—can be cut, sawed, 
or nailed like lumber. 

Compact—takes a minimum of space. 

Sanitary—odorless and germ proof. 

Light weight—can be used in old con- 
struction without materially increas- 
ing floor loads. 

Lower insurance rate—because slow 
burning. 

Low in cost and of highest quality. 

Longer life assured because no artificial 
binder is used. 


CORK INSULATION 6.106. 


FACTORY: WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Manufacturers of Sheet Cork, Pipe Coverings and Granulated Cork 


'WEPSCO 


STEEL 
P RXojoneTen/S 
CO. 


Write for your free 
copy of this 40. 
page, profusely il- 
lustrated catalog, 











Subsidiary of 
WESTERN PIPE & 


STEEL CO. OF BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 
CALIFORNIA PULman 2206 


CURING TANKS, BELLY BOXES, aND ALL TYPES OF TRUCKS 
AND STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR THE PACKING PLANT 


CEow GZoe 


dN NOR 


BURLAP 
STOCKINETTE 


2824-2900 
VERMONT ST. 








E.S.HALSTED ECO. Inc. 


64 PEARL ST... NEW YORKCITY 
Joseph Wahiman. Dept. Mgr. 
(Formerly with Armour ’ 








Makers of Quality Bags Since 1876 
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HIS carton tells the housewife 

that the eggs it contains are 
WORTH being protected and 
displayed properly. It sells the 
idea of quality and makes it pos- 
sible for you to make a legitimate 
profit. 


Self Locking Cartons project the 
egg forward instead of hiding it; 


The EGG CARTON That «Talks» QUALITY 





A FEW WELL- 
KNOWN USERS 


Swift & Company 
Armour and Company 
Wilson & Co. 

Morris & Co, 

Cudahy Packing Co. 
National Tea Co. 
American Stores Co. 


Young’s Market Co., 
Inc, 
Southern Grocery 


they offer cushioned protection. Press =. Ine. 
conomy Grocery 

Without question, they are the can Ee Reins 

market's biggest value carton & Baking Co. 


when considered from the stand- 
points of appearance, protection 
and sales appeal. 


Washington Co-op. 
Egg & Poultry Assn. 
Beatrice Creamery Co. 
Golden State Milk 
Products Co. 
Borden’s Farm Prod- 


ucts Co. 
Bowman Dairy Co. 


& 


Samples gladly sent upon request. 















—e Cream- 
"Gc <a cae 
. EGG <a canons 
4 Cork SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 





589 E. Illinois St. CHICAGO Phone Superior 3887 


WEST CARROLLTON 


GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 

















THERE IS NO 

SUBSTITUTE 

FOR GENUINE To thoroughly protect the product and present 
it attractively to the consumer is the reason for 

PARCHMENT 


the modern package. For meat products West 
Carrollton Genuine Vegetable Parchment does 
that job supremely well. Its positive sanitary 
protection and attractive appearance recom- 
mend it to modern packers who believe their 
products profit in dollars and cents sales return 
by use of the best. 


VEGETABLE 





THE WEST CARROLLTON 
PARCHMENT COMPANY 


WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 
OUR 37th YEAR SERVING THE FOOD INDUSTRY 
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why you should use 


——— 


FREIGHT BILL 
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Good Reasons 


ARMOUR’S LIQUID SOAP 


uh WON = 


Soap content specified. You know ex- 
actly what you're getting. 


You buy direct from the manufac- 
turer. 


Concentrated form permits reducing 
to your own requirements. Economy! 


500 branches provide facilities for 
prompt shipment and excellent service. 


Rigid laboratory control of manufacture 


constantly maintained. 


Made in 3 strengths — you can select 
the most logical for your particular use. 


for smaller consumers 


Where small amounts are required or it is 


impractical to reduce and handle concen- 
trated liquid soap, our 15% soap is ideal — 
and you still have the advantages indicated 
above under |1—2—4—5—6. 


ARMOUR’S LIQUID SOAP 


ARMOUR ann COMPANY - Industrial Soap Division - 


on water? 


Buy liquid soap in 
concentrated form 


Armour’s Liquid Soap is available in concentrated 
form; it can be reduced with distilled water in your 
own plant to meet your exact needs. This plan offers 
true economy. In addition, many other advantages go 
with the purchase of Armour’s Liquid Soap (see list at 
left). 


Armour’s Liquid Soap— both Amber and Green —is 
made from selected, refined cocoanut oil and is pleas- 
ingly scented. It contains no free caustic and is 
guaranteed to be absolutely pure. 


Send today for details and our dispensers-at-cost 
offer. 


July 8, 1933, 


Why pay freight 










CLEAN 
SANITARY 
NO WASTE 

















1355 W. 3ist ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Helping the Meat Packer to Make His 


Greatest Saving 


Each pound of product that 
leaves the meat plant carries its 
proportional share of steam and 
power expense. 

If this is not figured in the 
sales price it is a costly omission. 


To know this cost per pound 
of product requires accurate 
steam and power record keeping. 

Steam and power cost more 
than they should in many meat 
packing plants. 


Like other cost accounting, 
steam and power costs must be 
figured on the various processing 
operations and on each unit of 
product. Only in this way can the 
true cost of product be deter- 
mined. 


Unit Costs Are Helpful 


While steam and power costs 
and their proper distribution are 
necessary for accurate product 
cost accounting, they have a fur- 
ther value on which the packer 
can capitalize. 


Unit costs are invaluable for 
comparative purposes. They en- 
able the packer to determine 
where power department costs are 
high. Knowing where to look for 
losses he has a better chance of 
finding them. 


What Packer Must Know 


Accurate steam and power ac- 
counting and record keeping aid 
the packer to reduce all produc- 
tion costs, and to keep them low. 


Steam and power cost figuring 


must be based primarily on the 
records of the boiler and engine 
room. 


What records are necessary? 
How can they be obtained? 
How many pounds of steam should 


be evaporated for each pownd of coal 
burned? 


What is the unit of steam cost? 
What should it be? 
How is it figured? 


How can the quantities of steam used 
by the various departments be de- 
termined? 








How Much Per Head? 


How many packers figure 
steam and power in their 
product costs? 


How many really know 
what it costs them per head 
killed ? 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER has 
been making some investigations. 

One packer said: “A few cents.” 
His figures worked out 31.2c. An- 
other guessed 11c; his actual cost 
was 24.4c, 

Here are the results from four 
plants: 


Total Steam and 


Head steam and power cost 


Plant killed. power cost. per head. 
A 30,350 $ 12,795.39 42.1 
B 158,562 38,535.05 24.3 
Cc 125,065 36,367.00 29.07 


D 1,160,961 455,869.16 39.2 


Out of what they get for their 
product (figured per head) pack- 
ers aré paying from 25c to 40c 
for steam and power 

That’s why THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER has established its 
STEAM AND POWER SAVING SERV- 
ICE. 


Packers need to know! 




















What is a fair cost for steam and 
power per head of livestock killed? 

The packer should know the an- 
swer to these and many other 
questions. 

He should know not only what 
is being accomplished in his own 
power department, but he should 
know also what results are pos- 
sible, and what other packers are 
doing to keep costs low. 

Most packers are familiar with 
the help THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER has given to the meat 
packing industry with its Short 
Form Hog Test, Smoked Meat 
Test, Sausage Test, and with its 
Chart Service and its Daily Mar- 
ket Service, etc.—all with the ob- 
ject of enabling the packer to fig- 
ure reliably on yields and costs. 


A New Service 

After studying the packer’s 
very apparent waste and loss in 
his use of steam and power, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER believes 
there is another way in which it 
can be of even greater service. 

To this end it has established 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
STEAM AND POWER SAVING SERV- 
ICE, designed to help the packer 
with his steam and power prob- 
lems. 

Are you interested in reducing 
your steam and power costs? 

Do you want to know the latest 
developments in steam and power 
generating methods? 

Would you like to increase the 
efficiency of your power plant and 
reducing its costs? 

Do you want to know how to 
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figure steam and power costs, and 
how your costs compare with 
other plants of the same size? 


Do you want advice on possi- 
bilities for cost reductions in your 
power department? 


Ask THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
STEAM AND POWER SAVING SERVICE! 


This is not a consulting engi- 
neer’s service. 


Competent engineering experts 
in various parts of the country 
are advisers on this Service, but 
no attempt will be made to design 
power departments, to draw up 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


plans and specifications, or to 
pass on such plans and specifica- 
tions after they have been drawn. 
That is the job of consulting engi- 
neers and of the packer’s own 
technical staff. 


The function of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER STEAM AND POWER 
SAVING SERVICE will be to advise 
the packer, to help him on the 
road to the biggest saving he can 
make anywhere in his business— 
in his steam and power costs. 


Packers interested in further informa- 
tion should address Editor, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Il. 


Why Meat Packer Needs a Doctor 
For His Power Plant. 


By S. BR. HUNTER, Consulting Engineer, Chicago. 


Engineers have known for a 
long time that very substantial 
savings could be made in the 
power departments of a large ma- 
jority of meat packing plants. 


Inefficiency and loss have re- 
sulted from a number of causes, 
principal among which has been a 
neglect to keep track of steam and 
power costs. 


But when the packer’s atten- 
tion has been called to conditions 
existing in his boiler and engine 
rooms his reply has been that the 
meat plant is “different,” and that 
methods of steam and power gen- 
eration used in other industries 
do not apply in the packinghouse. 


The engineer knows differently. 
He is aware that costs have been 
high because the meat plant 
power department has been “run,” 
not managed. 


Demand has been for plenty of steam 
for processing, and sufficient power for 
equipment operation. As long as these 
were available in sufficient amounts, 
the efficiency with which they were 
produced apparently was given little 
consideration. 


A Gold Mine Overlooked. 


But during the past several months 
there has been a noticeable change in 
the packer’s attitude toward his power 
department. Engineers and power 
house equipment salesmen who call on 
packers report that never before has 
there been shown the interest in steam 
and power costs being evidenced at this 
time. 

The packer apparently is waking to 
the fact that he has in his boiler and 
engine rooms a veritable gold mine 


from which large profits can be taken 
with proper development. 


The question frequently is raised as 
to the reason why the meat packer so 
consistently neglects his power plant— 
the very heart of his business—and 
why he is so prodigal in the use of 
power and steam. This is, no doubt, 
due to his efforts being so closely con- 
fined to the complex technique of pro- 
duction and the necessity of unremit- 
ting effort in order to market his 
product that he has no time to devote 
to the power plant. 


In these days of keen competition, 
the packer and his manufacturing and 
sales staff must be on the alert con- 
stantly in order to keep quality up and 
cost down—sales volume up and sales 
cost down. This being the case, the 
power end of the business is often left 
to an operative who, even with the best- 
intentioned effort, is unable to accom- 
plish much by way of economy, either 
through lack of information or inability 
to get necessary cooperation. 

Energy Should Be Measured. 

Very often no means are provided for 
determining the amount of steam or 
electricity used or required. With no 
recording equipment available, the 





What Does It Cost? 


Do you want to know: 
l1—The average cost of 1,000 lbs. of 
steam in the meat packing industry? 


2—The average cost for steam and 
power per head of livestock killed? 


3.—Where stegm costs are high, and 
why? 


4.—How to figure steam costs? 
5.—What records to keep? 


Ask THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
STEAM AND POWER SAVING SERVICE! 
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power plant engineer or plant superin- 
tendent has very little incentive to 
make any more than a feeble attempt 
to reduce the use or cost of the prod- 
ucts he is held responsible for. 


Too often “good enough” is the gauge 
by which these expensive basic products 
of the steam and power plant are 
measured. 


At the same time, the meat products 
—of no greater value—are weighed, 
gauged, inspected, measured, and 
checked over and over again from the 
time the live animal is purchased until 
its products are finally packed and de- 
livered to the ultimate consumer. 


There are probably few idealists in 
the meat packing industry. The suc- 
cessful operator is no idle dreamer, 
neither is he a producer. He is a proc- 
essor—a converter of raw inedible ani- 
mal matter into a finished food, or other 
useful product, which often is shipped 
in a preserved, pre-cooked, pre-digested 
or other prepared condition ready for 
immediate use, without any greater 
knowledge on the part of the user than 
that required to use a can opener. 


In addition to being a processor, the 
meat packer must be a distributor and 
a merchant. For, regardless of the 
quality of his product, he is not a 
builder of mouse-traps, and therefore 
the public will not make a beaten path- 
way to his obscure door. He must go 
out and fight for his share of the busi- 
ness, which has today become one of 
the most keenly competitive. 


Average Costs Mean Little. 


An average steam and power cost per 
animal processed in plants other than 
his own is probably about as indicative 
of the cost the packer should expect to 
operate under as the average distance 
from the post office would indicate the 
volume of orders he should receive. 


Average power costs in this case 
mean nothing, as geographical location, 
proximity to fuel source, kind of fuel 
available, size and volume of the plant 
and character of the product are some 
of the factors greatly effecting them. 
As long as there is a wide diversity in 
these factors in each individual meat 
packing plant, just so long there will 
be a corresponding diversity in the cost 
of power and steam. As long as there 
is no average packing plant, there can 
be no average power cost. 


Call the Doctor. 


How shall the packer who does not 
have an engineering department or 
facilities for gathering data proceed in 
his efforts to reduce power costs? 

If the figures are available he can 
make a comparison with a plant of 
similar size and capacity, where other 

(Continued on page 21.) 
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Packers Plan to Hold Meetings to Discuss 
Trade Control Agreement 


Arrangements are being made 
to give packers and sausagemak- 
ers throughout the country full 
opportunity to express their views 
on a proposed marketing agree- 
ment by which packers, sausage- 
makers and wholesalers of meat 
would be permitted to cooperate 
constructively for the improve- 
ment of the entire livestock and 
meat industry under the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. 


Wm. Whitfield Woods, president 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers and member of the con- 
ference committee representing 
the packing industry, announced 
this week that the local meetings 
will be arranged just as soon as 
the government indicates what it 
will sanction in the way of a mar- 
keting and trade practice agree- 
ment. 


The government has notified 
the Institute that it will be some 
time, however, before action on a 
marketing agreement in the meat 
industry can be taken. 


Steps to be Taken 


Subsequent steps were outlined 
by Mr. Woods as follows: 


1. Further discussion with the gov- 
ernment regarding a proposed market- 
ing agreement will be held in about two 
weeks. 

It is hoped that this continuance of 
discussion will disclose what proposals 
among those suggested probably will 
be acceptable to the government, sub- 
ject to information developed at a 
public hearing held under the auspices 
of the government. 


2. Before any public hearing on the 
subject is held the Institute plans to 
bring the various proposals before the 
entire. industry by a series of meetings 
to be held from coast to coast, so that 
the views of all packers, including any 
non-members, may be ascertained. 


Any modification necessitated by 
sentiment expressed at the local meet- 
ings can be made before an agreement 
is formally presented at a public hear- 
ing. 

3. At the local meetings it is planned 
to arrange for the establishment of 
local committees as part of the ad- 
ministrative scheme necessary for 
carrying out the sort of marketing 
agreement which may be approved. 


4. After the local meetings the pro- 
posals for a marketing agreement, with 
such modification as may be suggested 
by the sentiment expressed at the local 
meetings, will be officially presented to 
the government at a public hearing. 


Committee in Charge 


Other developments this week 
have included a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers 
held in Chicago on Wednesday, 
July 5, to give further guidance 
to the conference committee in its 
dealings with the government. 


[The tentative policy in the negotia- 
tions, it is stated, is being controlled by 
the twenty-six members of the Executive 
Committee of the Institute, which includes 
packers associated with companies of va- 
rious types and sizes from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. When the local meetings 
are held it is contemplated, as stated 
previously, that arrangements will be 
made for the establishment of local com- 
mittees in the various areas.] 


As soon as information is avail- 
able as to what the government is 
likely to sanction, Mr. Woods 
states, definite recommendations 
will be put before all packers and 
later discussed with them in 
regional meetings. 


Calls Corn-Hog Producers to Plan 


Processing Tax on Hogs 


(Statement by U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 


Possibility that a national conference 
of corn and hog producers may be held 
in the Corn Belt by mid-July was sug- 
gested by Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace on his return to 
Washington after a 10-day trip through 
the Middle West. Statements by pro- 
ducers, press comment, and the atti- 
tude of the general public indicate an 





FIGURING CORN-HOG RATIO. 


Henry A. Wallace (right), Secretary of 
Agriculture and dictator of the agricul- 
tural and food processing industries 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
sizes up the corn crop on his own farm 
near Des Moines, Iowa. 

He is planning a meeting of corn and 
hog producers this month to make a plan 
for corn acreage reduction, to be paid for 
by a processing tax on hogs, which meat 
packers will pay. (Acme photo.) 


intense interest in the possibility of 
early application of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act with respect to corn 
and hogs, Secretary Wallace said. 

A national conference at which pro- 
ducer representatives could be heard on 
various suggested plans for adjusting 
corn and hog production—such as corn 
land leasing, hog allotments and bo- 
nuses for light hogs to reduce tonnage 
this year—would expedite the develop- 
ment of a practicable corn-hog program: 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, says the statement. 


Iowa Producers Act. 


Secretary Wallace reports that Iowa 
already has set up a corn-hog produc- 
ers’ organization to help develop a 
national adjustment program. The 
initial steps were taken at Des Moines 
on June 16 at a meeting attended by 
two producer representatives from each 
of the state-wide general farm organi- 
zations and commodity organizations. 
In addition, 25 leading farmers, without 
definite organization affiliations, were 
present. A small committee was se- 
lected to represent corn-hog growers 
of Iowa in future negotiations at con- 
ferences and hearings on the corn-hog 
situation. 

Some sentiment for setting up similar 
producer committees in the other corn- 
hog states as a preliminary to the prob- 
able development of a general confer- 
ence in the Middle West, has been re- 
ported to administration officials. It is 
suggested that representation by states 
at such a regional conference be based 
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on the rank of the several states in 
production of corn and hogs. 


How It Was Done With Wheat. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration points to the development 
of the wheat adjustment program, now 
in effect, as an instance in which con- 
certed action by producer representa- 
tives speeded up the application of the 
act. Shortly after the passage of the 
new law representatives of the wheat 
growers went to Washington with uni- 
fied support for a definite wheat adjust- 
ment plan. 

The program, finally formulated by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration after regular conferences and 
hearings for interested parties, closely 
follows the outline of the original plan 
submitted by grower representatives. 
Each grower who agrees, if required to 
reduce his wheat acreage for 1934 and 
1935 by not more than 20 per cent of 
his average acreage during the past 
three years, will receive benefit pay- 
ments from a fund to be accumulated 
after July 9 by a processing tax of 30 
cents per bushel on wheat. 

Secretary Wallace, who visited two 
principal wheat producing states, Min- 
nesota and Kansas, on his trip was im- 
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pressed by wide-spread interest in the 
wheat adjustment contracts which will 
be offered to wheat farmers on or about 
July 15. 


“Many of the wheat farmers now are 
asking how much benefit they will re- 
ceive for acreage adjustment, how soon 
payments will made, and what pro- 
ducers have to do to qualify for pay- 
ments,” the Secretary said. “Their 
attention is fixed on the rules of the 
game, with this year’s immediate pay- 
ments uppermost in mind. This is nat- 
ural, but there also are the long-time 
aspects of the program; permanent ad- 
justment of production to marketing 
demand so that there be lasting health 
for the agricultural industry.” 


In general, farmers in the Middle 
Western states are showing increased 
interest in the several relationships of 
prices, agricultural production and 
available markets, including foreign 
markets, the Secretary reported. The 
Middle West is directly concerned with 
the application of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act to wheat, dairying, corn 
and hogs, but he says the indirect bene- 
fits of improvement in the production 
situation of other commodities, such as 
cotton, is generally recognized. 


Coordinate Two Control Acts to 
Prevent Conflict and Evasion 


(Statement by U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 


Administration of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act will be interlocked with 
that of the Industrial Recovery Act, so 
that industries and trade groups will 
not have to deal separately with each 
administration. 

Trade agreements reached under the 
agricultural law will include provisions 
relating to hours of labor, rates of pay, 
and other conditions of employment 
should the Industrial Recovery Admin- 
istration so require. 


Primarily, however, an industry or 
trade engaged principally in handling 
any food or foodstuff will come under 
the agricultural act. Textiles, on the 
other hand, will come under the recov- 
ery act. 


Will Be No Overlapping. 


This was announced jointly by George 
N. Peek, Administrator of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, and Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson, Administrator of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. Simul- 
taneously the two administrators pre- 
sented an executive order on the sub- 
ject signed by President Roosevelt. The 
order followed conferences between 
George N. Peek, Administrator, Charles 
J. Brand, Coadministrator of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, Jerome N. 
Frank, general counsel of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, and 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator, 
and Donald Richberg, counsel, of the 
National Recovery Administration. 


Many questions as to the possible 
overlapping of functions between the 
agricultural and industrial administra- 
tions have come up, Mr Peek explained. 
Some industries handle agricultural 
products and also other products. They 
have not always been clear as to 
whether they should propose trade 
agreements under the agricultural law 
or codes of fair competition under the 
industrial law. 


Moreover, the agricultural law specifi- 
cally permits price agreements. On 
the other hand, the industrial law, 
which exists mainly to put men to work, 
makes stipulations as to labor condi- 
tions that have no counterpart in the 
agricultural measure. These differ- 
ences, Mr. Peek explained, suggest pos- 
sibilities of confusion which the Presi- 
dent’s order eliminates. 

It will now be necessary for industry 
and trade groups to satisfy both ad- 
ministrations, not by filing trade agree- 
ments or codes separately with each 
administration, but by adopting trade 
and labor conditions that will meet re- 
quirements of the two agencies working 
in collaboration. 


Replying to questions at the confer- 
ence the two administrators laid down 
the following principles: 


Do’s and Don’ts Are Listed. 

(1) No industry may take refuge 
under the agricultural law in order to 
escape the necessity for establishing 
good employment conditions; 

(2) No industry or trade group may, 
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under the Farm Act, fix prices that in- 
volve extortion; 


(3) Rules affecting labor conditions 
may cover all economic groups except 
farmers and farm labor; 

(4) In any agreement or code of 
competition reached under one law there 
must be nothing contrary to the pro- 
visions of the other. 


Under the President’s executive order, 
Mr. Peek said, the two administrations 
hope to avoid confusion, to determine 
just what should be done, to decide just 
how it should be done, and to indicate 
who should do it. So that this may be 
facilitated each administration will 
have liaison officers contacting with the 
other administration and will treat the 
two laws as a unity. 


Mr. Peek referred to the milk indus- 
try as an example. A proposed milk 
agreement for the Chicago area was 
the first case submitted to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration under 
the trade agreement section of the agri- 
cultural law. Hearings, formal and in- 
formal, led to a tentative agreement. 
Then the Industrial Recovery Act was 
signed. 


Must Include Labor Clauses. 


It now becomes necessary, Mr. Peek 
said, to include in the agreement cer- 
tain stipulations as to hours of labor 
and rates of pay in milk distribution 
and milk-products manufacturing. It 
may be advisable to substitute a code 
which will embody both trade agree- 
ment features and employment fea- 
tures. The Agricultural and the Indus- 
trial Administration will cooperate in 
drawing up the plan and will submit 


(Continued on page 42.) 
———-—__— 


TRYING TO JUMP THE GUN? 


Control over retail food prices, and 
threat of the use of the anti-trust laws 
against those raising prices unduly 
high, were indicated in a telegram sent 
under date of July 1 by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to the Iowa Bakers Asso- 
ciation. The association planned an in- 
crease of 3c in the price of a pound 
loaf of bread, and the Secretary pointed 
out that the increase in wheat prices 
plus the processing tax would warrant 
an increase of only 1.3 cents per pound. 
The text of the secretary’s telegram 
follows: 


J. A. Powers, Vice President, 
Iowa Bakers’ Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

The press today reports that your association 
is announcing a price advance on bread from five 
to eight cents a pound loaf, effective July 5. May 
I call your attention to the fact that the anti- 
trust laws are still in effect and any concerted 
advance in price by members of your association 
is subject to prosecution under such laws? 

In addition, the Department is prepared to use 
powers conferred on it by the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act and by the President under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act to prevent un- 
reasonable advances in retail prices. 

The recent advance of wheat prices plus the 
processing tax, when it is levied July 9, would 
increase your costs approximately one and one- 
third cents a pound loaf. Under these conditions, 
what is the justification for your proposed advance 


of three cents? 
HENRY A. WALLACE. 


Similar action was planned by Illinois 
bakers and they received the same 
warning from Secretary Wallace. 
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Sausage Makers to Get Together 


in Nationwide Organization 


A national organization for 
manufacturers of sausage is be- 
ing formed by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, following 
approval by its executive com- 
mittee of a recommendation made 
last week by the Institute’s Com- 
mittee on Sausage. 


The sausage group will form a 
new division of the Institute. 


The purpose is to organize the 
sausage industry effectively to 
meet the requirements of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act and 
to take any other appropriate 
steps which may lead to the im- 
provement of the sausage busi- 
ness. 


Included in Government Contact 


Any marketing agreement ne- 
gotiated by the packing and 
wholesale divisions of the meat 
industry will be available to sau- 
sage makers also, and a proposed 
marketing agreement will be 
taken up with them at local meet- 
ings. 


The Committee on Sausage, of which 
W. H. Gausselin, president of the 
Mutual Sausage Company, Chicago, is 
chairman, recommended that “the In- 
stitute be requested to form a Sausage 
Division in which manufacturers of 
sausage may hold membership, and in 
which regular members of the Institute 
who handle sausage automatically hold 
membership.” 


In accordance with the action of the 
Executive Committee invitations are be- 
ing extended to sausagemakers through- 
out the United States to join the Saus- 
age Division. The invitation will be 
extended to all reputable units regard- 
less of size. Companies manufacturing 
sausage which already hold membership 
in the Institute will automatically be- 
come members of the Sausage Division. 


Local Sausage Committees. 

Since it is believed that the organiza- 
tion of local groups will be necessary to 
deal with the problems of different com- 
munities, the foremation of local com- 
mittees as part of the administrative 
scheme of the Sausage Division will be 
encouraged 


The cost of membership in the Saus- 
age Division will be nominal. The cost 
to sausagemakers having a _ small 
volume of business will be relatively 
less than for those doing a large, volume 
of business. 


Any sausagemaker wishing to apply 
for membership in the Sausage Division 
may send his application immediately 
to the Institute, at 59 East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago. Companies which 
slaughter livestock or cure hams and 
bacon, in addition to making sausage, 
should apply for regular membership 
in the Institute. The Sausage Division 
will deal only with matters pertaining 
to sausage. 


A large number of well-known manu- 











Packers Are Waiting 


Details of the proposed trade 
agreement being developed by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
on behalf of the meat packing in- 
dustry for improving the prices of 
livestock under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act are being eagerly 
awaited by packers everywhere. 


It is obvious, however, that de- 
tailed information cannot be issued 
until information is available as to 
what the government is likely to 
sanction. Such information may not 
be available from the government 
until the latter part of this month 
or the early part of August. 

This is because the government 
is awaiting the appointment of a 
committee of livestock producers, 
who have a part in the working out 
of industry plans under the law. 


Conferences with officials of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration are being handled by a 
committee of four, which is work- 
ing under the policy direction of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, which includes representatives 
of packing companies of various 
types and sizes from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 


The Conference Committee, con- 
sisting of John W. Rath, of Water- 
loo, Iowa, chairman of the board 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers; Wm. Whitfield Woods, of 
Chicago, president of the Institute; 
and Thomas E. Wilson, of Chicago, 
and George A. Schmidt, of New 
York, both directors of the Insti- 
tute, is thoroughly representative, 
and can be counted upon to act in 
the interests of the entire industry. 

Before a marketing agreement is 
officially presented to the govern- 
ment at a public hearing full op- 
portunity will be given to all 
packers to express their views on 
the proposals to be made to the 
government, and local meetings will 
be arranged throughout the country 
for that purpose, making it pos- 
sible for every packer to voice his 
views at a minimum Of travel ex- 
pense. 
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facturers of sausage already hold mem- 
bership in the Institute and will become 
members of the Sausage Division. 


PES 
STOCK YARDS ORGANIZE. 


Following the example of other in- 
dustries coming under government 
regulatory acts the American Stock 
Yards Association has been formed as 
a national trade association by those 
public stock yards which come under 
the terms of the packers and stock 
yards act of 1921. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has 
been notified of the organization of this 
association, and has been asked to give 
it revyresentation at all conferences on 
matters arising under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 


The new association includes public 
stock yards handling more than 90 per 
cent of the hogs marketed at public stock 
yards in the United States in 1932, and 
a greater percentage of the cattle and 
sheep. 


The former organization bearing the 
same name included only the smaller 
yards in the East and South. The re- 
organization made it national in scope, 
and its present membership includes 
the markets formerly in the organiza- 
tion as well as the large markets, such 
as Chicago, Denver, East St. Louis, Ft. 
Worth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Okla- 
homa City, South Omaha, Portland, 
South St. Joseph, Sioux City, South St. 
Paul, South San Francisco, Spokane, 
Wichita, and other markets in all sec- 
tions handling smaller volumes. 


Officers and directors of the new as- 
sociation are: 


President, G. R. Collett, president, 
Kansas City Stock Yards Co., and St. 
Louis National Stock Yards Co. 


Vice president, W. H. Schellberg, 
president, Union Stock Yards Company, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Secretary-treasurer, F. B. Edmands, 
vice president, Cincinnati Union Stock 
Yards Company. 


Directors: O. T. Henkel, vice presi- 
dent, Union Stock Yards & Transit Co., 
Chicago; A. Z. Baker, president, Cleve- 
land Union Stock Yards Co.; J. A. Shoe- 
maker, president, Denver Union Stock 
Yards Co.; Chas. S. Rauh, president, 
Belt Railroad & Stock Yards Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; R. C. Bonham, presi- 
dent, Jersey City Stock Yards Co., 
Jersey City, N. J.; J. A. McNaughton, 
vice president, Los Angeles Union Stock 
Yards Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Foster 
Embry, Louisville, Ky., president, Union 
Stock Yards, Dayton, O.; Evansville 
Union Stock Yards Co., Evansville, Ind.; 
Lafayette Union Stock Yards Co., La- 
fayette, Ind.; and Peoria Union Stock 
Yards Co., Peoria, Ill.; G. A. Pierson, 
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youctaons, Portland Union Stock Yards 
, Portland, Ore.; Kenneth C. Ikeler, 
gereral manager, Union Stock Yards, 
gden, Utah; T. E. Good, president, 
St. Paul Union Stock Yards Co., St. 
Paul, Minn.; W. H. Byrnes, president, 
South San Francisco Union Stock Yards 
Co., San Francisco, Calif.; F. M. Roth- 
rock, president, Old Union Stock Yards 
Co., Spokane, Wash. 


a <r 
KROGER EARNINGS LARGER. 


Earnings of the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co. during the first six months 
of 1933 totaled $2,294,794.27, compared 
with $1,365,045.10 in the first half of 
1932, an increase of $929,749.17. The 
average retail food index of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the first 
half of 1933 was 92.1, and in the 1932 
period it was 104.9, the report shows. 
This was a decrease of 12.2 per cent. 
Sales of the company during the first 
half of 1933, at $91,997,867.55, showed 
a decrease of only 10.7 per cent from 
those of the 1982 ‘period. The average 
number of stores in operation during 


the 1933 period was 4,673, and in the 
1932 period 4,855. 


Current assets of the company on 
June 17, 1933, are listed at $29,908,- 
009.81, as against $27,873,174.54 a year 
ago. Current liabilities are $300,000 
less than a year ago and the ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities is 
4.66 to 1 compared with 4.15 to 1 a year 
earlier. Net working capital of the 
company in the most recent period is 
$23 486,666.07, compared with $21,157,- 
715.27 a year ago. 


Albert S. Morrill, president, said that 
on June 17, 1933, the company had no 
bank loans. Looking ahead, he said: 
“What the immediate future holds for 
industry as a whole is still uncertain, as 
all of us appreciate, due to introgres- 
sion of the government into the ad- 
ministrative direction of industry, and 
additional tax burdens. So far as 
operations which are within our con- 
trol are concerned we feel quite 
sanguine,” 

ee 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Swift Internacional has declared the 
regular semi-annual dividend of $1.00 
per share, payable August 15 to stock 
of record July 15. This is the 33rd 
regular dividend to be declared by the 
company. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co. reports a 
net profit of $532,821 for the nine 
months ended May 31, after taxes, de- 
preciation, interest and other charges. 
This compares with a net profit for the 
nine months ended May 31 a year ago 
of $1,172,941. Current assets as of 
May 31, including cash and government 
securities, amounted to $23,199,475 and 
current liabilities were $2,252, 987. 


Directors of National Tea Co. have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
on preferred stock of 13%c, payable 
August 1 to stock of record July 14. 

~ fe 
DO YOU WASTE LIGHT OR POWER? 


How much power or light is being 
wasted in your pork departments? 
Have you read “PorK PACKING,” The 
National Provisioner’s latest book? 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


ENGLISH FIRM IN LARGER PLANT. 


John A. Hunter & Co., Ltd., one of 
the larger of the British meat packing 
companies, recently moved into its new 
plant at Broad Green, Liverpool, con- 
structed at a cost of about $350,000 and 
occupying two-thirds of the site of 8 
acres on which it is located. 


The company was organized in 1881 
by John Airey Hunter and Charles 
Butterwith, its original plant at Bootle, 
Liverpool, occupying some 3,000 square 
yards. This was increased in 1913 by 
the acquisition of factory and office ac- 
commodations extending some 5,600 
square yards additional. In recent 
years this plant has been inadequate to 
the requirements and the new plant was 
built to better handle the growing 
volume of business. The property is 
situated in the outskirts of Liverpool 
in the Garden City known as Broad 
Green. 


The company specializes on hams and 
cooked meats, its products being dis- 
tributed in 31 counties in England and 
Wales by means of 40 trucks. The 
company employs 600 workers. 


fe 
ARGENTINE MEAT EXPORTS. 


June exports of meat from the 
Argentine consisted of 156,000 car- 
casses of frozen beef, 2,204 ,000 of 
chilled beef and 1,597, 000 carcasses of 
mutton. 


fe 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, July 5, 1933, or 
nearest previous date, with number of 
shares dealt in during week, and clos- 
ing prices, on June 29, 1933: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended, July June 
July 5. —dJuly 5.— 5. 29. 
Amal. Leather. 36 7% 7 7 7 
Do. Pfd. " 100 «630 30 30 30 
Amer. H. & L. 3,600 14% 13% 14 13% 
De. PSR. ... 800 


Amer. Stores. 
Armour A. 
Do. B. 60,710 b 
Do. Ill. Pfd. 42, 300 68% £66 67% 64 
Do. Del. Pfd 2,300 81% 80% = 8&1 80% 


Beechnut Pack 1 900 69% 68% 68% 68 
Bee k, H. C. 50 8625 25 25 22 
Brennen Fack:. eee cove owe eeee 19 
Do. Pfd. . seen aide con . an 
Chick C. Oil.. 18,100 28% 27% 27% 19% 
Childs Co. ... 14,300 10% 9% 9% 8% 


Cudahy Pack.. 4,700 54% ~=3«5:1 52% 52 
First Nat. Strs of 60% 68% 69% 67 


Gen. Foods 35 38% 37% «38 37% 
Gobel Co. ....111,100 13% 11% 12 9 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd 260 121 120% 121 121 
Do. New ... 600 172 171 
Hormel, G. : 50 86.20 20 20 19% 
Hygrade Food. 16,500 7 6% 6% 5% 
Kroger G.& B. 36,200 34 33% 34 31% 
Libby MeNeill. 3,450 6% 6% 6% 6% 
MecMarr — eves caste ve vows 8% 
Mayer, Osc main “eae Spire canis 5% 
Mickelberry On. 6,650 6% 6% 6% 61% 
M. & H. Pfd. oes ree coco 
Morrell & Co. 10, 400-56 53% 53% 51% 
Nat. Fd. Pd.A. ried eee aen ‘toate 1% 
| Sa combi are Jers 4 
Nat. Leather.. 5, 500 2% 2% 2% 1% 
Nat. Tea .... 45,100 23% 22 22% 19% 
Proc. & Gamb. 18,600 45 43% 435% 43 
Do. Pr. Pfd. = 101% 101% 101% 101% 
Rath Pack. .. 25 25 25 


a oy ” Strs.. 16,600 56 554% 655% 55% 
6% Pfd. 340 8690 90 90 89% 

Do. 7% Pfd. 220 101 100 101 99% 
Stahl Meyer .. 1,100 10% 10% 10% 8% 
49,150 21% 20% 205 19% 


Swift & Co... 

Do. Intl. ... 16,900 29%, 285 28% 29 
Trunz Pork .. 200 «14 14 14 12% 
U.S. Cold Stor. ease ar «++. 83% 
U. S. Leather. 11, 000 14% 12% 12% 125 

Bs. By: sasne 5,000 21% 20% 20% 20% 

Do. Pr. Pfd. 100 «673 73 73 70% 
Wesson Oil ... 20,200 27% 25% 26% = 251 

Do. Prd. - 1,200 58 57 57 56 


Wilson . Co. 10900 9% 8% 9% 8% 
Do Ay ..+. 11,100 18% 17% 18% 18% 
~~ 
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PACKER NEED NOT BOND BUYER. 


Packers will not be required to fur- 
nish bond for their livestock buyers 
under the packers and stockyards act, 
in view of a recent decision in favor of 
Roberts & Oake in the U. S. circuit 
court of appeals. The court held that 
a corporation which is engaged in the 
business of manufacturing, packing and 
selling pork products, and which buys 
livestock at a stockyard exclusively for 
the purpose of slaughter, is not a 
“dealer” within the meaning of the 
packers and stockyards act. 


An order of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture directing Roberts & Oake to 
furnish a bond, under a provision of 
the act authorizing the Secretary to re- 
quire “dealers” to execute bonds, is de- 
ciared void. The corporation is a packer 
within the meaning of section 201a of 
the act, which defines a packer as one 
“engaged in the business of buying live- 
stock in commerce for purposes of 
slaughter,” and is not a dealer under 
section 301, which defines the term 
dealer to include “any person, not a 
market agency, engaged in the business 
of buying or selling in commerce live- 
stock at a stockyard either on his own 
account or as the employee or agent of 
the vendor or purchaser.” 


The order cannot be sustained, the 
court held, on the theory that the cor- 


poration is a dealer as well as a packer, 
since the statute differentiates between 
packers and dealers, and separate rules 
and regulations have been provided to 
govern their conduct. 


ne 
EDWARD F. SWIFT ESTATE. 


Inventory appraisal of the estate of 
the late Edward F. Swift, who at the 
time of his death on May 28, 1932, was 
chairman of the board of Swift & Com- 
pany and president of Swift Interna- 
cional, placed its valuation this week 
at $8,363,650. The two largest items 
in the estate are blocks of stock of 
Swift & Company and Swift Interna- 
cional. Shares of Libby-McNeill & 
Libby, considerable bank stock, stocks 
of other corporations and real estate 
constitute the balance of its holdings. 


Under the will Mr. Swift gave 
$1,500,000 to charity. After specific 
bequests of $125,000 the remainder of 
the charity funds is left in the widow’s 
hands, with direction to use one-third 
to erect and endow a hospital on the 
North Side of Chicago; another one- 
third to erect and endow a hospital on 
the South Side near the stockyards, 
and the other one-third for general dis- 
tribution. 


Half of the balance of the estate re- 
maining after the charitable bequests 
is left to Mrs. Swift and the other half 
in trust for the three children, T. Phil- 
ip and Edward F. Swift and Mrs. 

untington Henry. 
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[EDITORIAL 


Retailers Propose a Meat Program 














Leaders in the retail meat industry are making 
an earnest effort to raise the standards of that 
industry. They believe that the provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act and the Industrial 
Recovery Act make this possible. Their hope is 
not only that the industry may operate on an 
ethical basis, but that adoption of standards may 
bring about better returns to retailers, lower costs 
to consumers and give to the livestock producer 
a larger proportion of the consumer dollar. 


The first step recommended in securing these 
results is prohibition of the use of advertised 
brands as loss leaders. This practice, which has 
become all too prevalent in the industry, is one 
that is troublesome to the retailer and embaras- 
sing to the packer producing the branded product. 
The latter is usually charged, either openly or by 
inference, with having sold product to the user of 
loss leaders at a lower price than that made to 
other buyers in the same community. In con- 
junction with the recommendation regarding this 
misuse of branded products, the retailers recom- 
mend that unscrupulous advertising and misrepre- 
sentation in sale of meats be eliminated. 


A second step is the licensing of those who 
retail meat, thereby insuring their qualification 
and limiting the number of retailers to those 
necessary to accommodate the neighborhood in 
which they operate, according to population or 
zone. This is an important recommendation, as 
perhaps no one thing contributes more to the over- 
head cost of retailing than the large number of 
stores now operating, many of which are doing a 
volume of business too small to yield an adequate 
return. 


A third step is in the keeping of the meat busi- 
ness in the food industry by prohibiting unrelated 
businesses from handling meat and meat products. 
Meat selling has developed along more or less hit- 
or-miss lines. It has wandered from the market 
where only meat is sold into the nickel and dime 
store, into the drug store and into other more un- 
seemly places. It is believed to be time that it be 
brought back into the ranks of food distribution 
and kept there. 


Placing the retail meat industry on a cash basis, 
urging that necessary steps be taken to assist the 
different states in promoting uniform inspection 
laws, stabilization of wholesale prices to retailers, 
prohibition of shipment of meats interstate to be 
sold at “dump” prices, and the working out of an 
arrangement whereby packers and wholesale meat 
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dealers would confine their sales to licensed retail 
dealers are other important suggestions. 


A further recommendation is made relating to 
the urgent need for the promotion of a national 
meat program. The purpose of such a program 
would be to increase the desire of the consuming 
public for meats and meat food products, and to 
overcome their natural resistance to any advance 
in price necessary to carry back to the producer 
an adequate return for his product. 


This latter recommendation and that relating 
to uniform meat inspection in both state and fed- 
erally-inspected plants are directed by the retail- 
ers to the attention of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Doubtless it was felt that the new 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration could 
bring about these desired ends. However, it would 
seem that not only the production of meat under 
standardized conditions but also the promotion of 
meat consumption should be functions of the live- 
stock and meat industry, with the aid and advice 
of the new administration. Uniform inspection 
for all plants would do away with many unsatis- 
factory conditions in meat production and distri- 
bution, and would make possible more effective 
administration of other phases of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act as it relates to meat animals and 
meat. 


Promotion of meat consumption must neces- 
sarily be the job of the entire meat industry, 
through the cooperation of all of its branches. The 
retailer is just as much concerned with increased 
meat consumption as is the livestock producer or 
the meat packer. It becomes more and more ap- 
parent that this is a job that must be done on a 
large scale. It is the only way meat can retain its 
present position or gain the more important one 
so necessary if meat animal production continues 
on anything like the scale developed in the post- 
war years. 


This whole program for placing the retail meat 
industry on a higher and more profitable basis for 
all concerned was deveioped by the board of direc- 
tors of and approved by the National Association 
of Retail Meat Dealers at its recent convention in 
Chicago. It is a program deserving the considera- 
tion not only of the meat packing industry but of 
the livestock industry as well, because of its aim 
to improve practices, broaden distribution and 
yield better returns to all branches of the meat 
industry. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Chicago and New York. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc. Official organ Institute of American Meat 
Packers. Published weekly at 407 So. 0 a st., Chi 

by The National Provisioner, Inc. AUL I. ALDRI 
President and Editor. . ek ee CILLIS. Vice Pres. an 
Treasurer; FRANE N. DAVIS. Vice Pres. and Advertising 
Manager. Eastern Offices, 300 Madison ave., New York City. 
Pacific Coast Representative. Norman C. Nourse, lv31 So. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Fancy Meat Loaf Ideas 


A fancy meat loaf made to simulate 
layer cake in loaf form makes an at- 
tractive and delicious summer meat. 
An Eastern packer asks how this prod- 
uct is made. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you tell us how to make a meat loaf that 
looks like a loaf layer cake when it is cut. The 
center layer is dark while the other two layers 
are light in color. We would like to know the 
meat and seasoning formula and how it is han- 
dled. 


Layer cake loaf, like many of these 
fancy meat specialties, should be made 
up as needed and not held for any con- 
siderable length of time before it is 
sold. 


The meat formula is as follows: 


50 Ibs. veal or good beef free of 
sinews, 

50 Ibs. regular pork trimmings, 

10 loaves stale bread. 


All meat should be fresh. 
To this add the following seasoning: 


2% _ salt 

Zz. sugar 

o white pepper 
oz. mace 

. ginger 

oz. coriander 
oz. celery 

Ibs. onions 


wNwendry-~ co 
° 
N 


The curing agent consists of %4-0z. 
of nitrite dissolved in a quart of water. 


Chop the veal and onions and add 
the bread with crusts removed. Do not 
soak the bread, but throw it in the 
silent cutter in small pieces. Add the 
50 Ibs. regular pork trimmings and the 
seasoning and nitrite. Three to four 
pounds of soya bean flour or dried milk 
may be used if desired. Soya bean 
flour gives excellent results, but care 
should be used to select a brand which 
has been properly processed. 


Make a medium stiff dough, chopped 
as smooth as possible, but do not allow 
the temperature of the dough in the 
chopper to rise above 165 degs. F. 


To Make Layer Cake Loaf. 


A number of different kinds of loaves 
can be made from this mixture. For 
the layer cake loaf, about which this 
inquirer asks, handle as follows: Take 
about one-third of the mixture and add 
a small amount of beef blood and mix 
thoroughly. As this loaf is cooked in 
a mold, the mold should be lined with 
parchment paper; then fill one-third 
full with the mixture, to which no beef 
blood has been added, and which is 
quite white in color. Smooth this off, 
then make the next third of the mix- 
ture, to which the blood has been added, 


and finally the last third of the white 
mixture. Then fold the paper over the 
top and press the lid down. 


Take to the cooler and leave over 
night to allow the meat to cure. The 
next day allow the meat to stand in the 
mold for an hour or two in natural tem- 
peratures. Cook from 3 to 3% hours, 
depending on the size. Then remove 
from the cook vat, chill and place in 
the cooler over night. 


This quick cure makes a nice white 
tasty meat loaf. If desired, the loaves 
may be dipped in meat loaf glaze, 
which adds to their attractiveness. This 
glaze is made by dissolving 2% Ibs. 
of gelatine and 2 lbs. of sugar in 14 
Ibs. of boiling water. Allow to partly 
cool before using. Be sure to have the 
loaves very cold before they are dipped, 
then take them back into the cooler 
immediately and leave until the glaze 
sets. 


Pickle-Pimiento Loaf. 


A-variation may be made with this 
formula as follows: 


For a pickle loaf, add to 100 lbs. of 
the white meat mixture a can or two of 
chopped pimientos with the juice 
drained off. Take two gallons of 
chopped sweet mixed pickles about % 
in. in size. Place them in a strong 
cloth and squeeze all the juice out. 
This will help to prevent them from 








Bacon for Slicing 


Many packers who make sliced 
bacon are not having satisfactory 
results. They handle the bacon 
for slicing as if it were to be sold 
as slab bacon. This cannot be done. 


If the bacon is not carefully 
handled, cured and smoked the 
product. is likely to mould when 
it is sliced and packaged, espe- 
cially if it is held in the retail 
market for some days. 


Sometimes the packer thinks 
this is the fault of the wrapping 
or container. This is not the case. 
The trouble is in the method of 

handling. 

Instructions for preparing Lg 
for slicing have been prepared by 
THE NATIONAL PROVIS a te 
Subscribers can secure copy 
sending 10c in stamps with Soaueat 
on the attached coupon. 


The National Provisioner, 
407 So, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me instructions on 
“Bacon for Slicing.” 


Enclosed find 10c in stamps. 




















falling out of the loaf when it is sliced. 
Then mix the pimientos and and pickles 
with the meat before packing in the 
mold. 


It should be remembered that this is 
a quick cure mixture, and it is impor- 
tant that the meat be left in the cooler 
overnight before the loaf is cooked, 
Cook and handle as suggested for the 
layer cake loaf. 


If desired, the name of the loaf may 
be stencilled on it; for instance, “pickle 
loaf.” When the cooked and chilled 
loaves are removed from the molds, 
place the stencil on the smooth surface 
of the loaf, have a small quantity of 
bright paprika in a tiny cheesecloth 
about the size of a guinea egg, hold 
the stencil down with one hand and 
lightly dust these letters with the pap- 
rika in the bag. Care should be used 
not to put any surplus paprika on the 
loaf, as it will come off if the loaf is 
dipped in glaze and will tend to dis- 
color the glaze. 


This loaf makes an attractive pack- 
age and is reported to have proved a 
big seller wherever it is introduced. 


— 
Trouble in Ham Curing 


A packer who complains of poor color 
in his hams and thick pickle says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Our hams do not have a good color and our 
pickle is thick. I am attaching to this request 
full information on our method of handling which 
I wish you would check and let me know what the 
trouble is. Any help you can give will be much 
appreciated as our trouble is serious. 

This packer’s pickle and his method 
of handling the product appear to be all 
right, but he evidently has a bacterial 
infection in his tierces which is inter- 
fering with the nitrite development and 
color fixation properties in the curing 
materials. It is this agency which 
causes the sirupy or ropy pickle of 
which he complains as well as the dis- 
coloration of the hams. 


What is needed is a thorough house- 
cleaning. Steam out the tierces and 
then put them out in the sun to dry. 
This should overcome the trouble. Also 
clean out the tierces and dry them in 
the sun after each batch of meat is 
cured and before a new lot is put down. 


a 
GETTING GRAIN IN LARD. 


A fine grain in lard is desirable. How 
can the packer get it? “Pork PACK- 


ING,” tells how. Write to The National 
Provisioner for information about this 
latest test book for the pork packer. 
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Trouble With Tankage 


A renderer having trouble with 
mouldy tankage writes regarding his 
method of handling as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 


I have been a constant reader of your magazine 
for about six years, and at present have a problem 
that I cannot master. 

I have installed a tankage dryer and the tank- 
age always gets mouldy, although I think we take 
out enough of the moisture. We charge this dryer 


with carcasses of dead stock. The meat is pressed 
and the large bones that will not work through the 
press are then broken up and added to the charge. 
Then the grease is taken off the pressing slush 


and added to the charge. 
Is it the bones that make it mould or is it the 
slush and the bones? 


It is not clear just what this inquirer 
has in mind when he says that he 
charges the dryer with carcasses of 
dead stock. Possibly he refers to his 
cook tank. It is assumed that the car- 
casses are cut up into pieces before they 
go into the tank. It helps if the bones, 
especially the larger ones, are crushed. 

It is probable that the material is not 
thoroughly cooked, as in complete cook- 
ing the bone should be fairly well dis- 
integrated, so that it would not be 
necessary to add bone to the next 
charge. The tanks are cooked approxi- 
mately 8 hours at 40 to 45 lbs. pres- 
sure. 


After cooking and drawing off the 
grease the tankage should be dumped 
into a slush vat and all floaters, which 
are nothing more than uncooked mate- 
rial, should be skimmed off and cooked 
with the next batch. The steam is 
turned into the jacket of the slush vat 
for about 10 or 15 minutes and the 
tankage agitated to loosen any grease 
and floaters it contains. These should 
then be skimmed off and go back into 
the next batch. Keep the material at 
180 degs. during this time. 

Then draw off the tank water, drain- 
ing just as much water off as possible. 
Then press the tankage. The moisture 
content after pressing should run about 
45 to 50 per cent. The pressed tank- 
age is then put in dryers and the bal- 
ance of the moisture removed by heat. 

If this inquirer’s tankage is handled 
in this way it should not mold, unless 
it is being stored in a moist or mold- 
infested place. 

If there is trouble with mold in the 
plant, it should be given a thorough 
cleaning and spraying with a sodium 
hyposulphiie solution. 


Always store finished tankage in a 
clean dry place. 
fe 


MEAT SOAKING SCHEDULES. 


If meats are soaked too long, time 
and money are lost; if they are not 
soaked enough, quality is affected. 
Packers who follow the soaking sched- 
ules in “PorRK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s new book for pork pack- 
ers, can’t-go-wrong. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 











STEAM AND POWER COSTS. 
(Continued from page 14.) 


conditions are similar. But even if this 
were possible, the information thus ob- 
tained would be very far from conclu- 
sive and, therefore, very unsatisfactory, 
for there is missing a startling lack of 
other facts on which to base a conclu- 
sion. Here is where the consulting 
engineer’s relationship should begin, for 
fundamentally the consultant is a fact 
finder. 


Meat Plant Not “Different.” 


There is only one way in which such 
a meat packer can be sure the cost of 
his steam and power cannot be reduced. 
That is to have his requirements and 
conditions analyzed by a competent and 
experienced engineer. If the packer’s 
problem is very complex it will not 
offend the conscientious engineer if the 
packer has this engineer’s findings 
checked by another consultant. He 
should in every case permit his own 
operatives to work with the consultant, 
in order that they be familiar with 
what is being attempted. 

Too often the consulting engineer, 
both before and after he has been re- 
tained, meets with the argument that 
the packing industry is “different”— 


























Steam and Power 
Savings 

If you could get your power for 
nothing, Mr. Packer, would you be 
interested ? 

Others are doing it. 

Surveys of packers’ heat and 
pores conditions made by a num- 

er of engineers in a variety of 
packing plants show tremendous 
possibilities of savings. 

Results of these studies are 
covered in a series of articles now 
appearing in THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER. 

‘When completed a limited edi- 
tion of this series will be re- 
printed in pamphlet form. If you 
want the facts and figures it con- 
tains, fill out and return at once 
the following coupon: 
awe National Provisioner 


So. Dearborn st., 
Chicago. 


Please reserve for me........... 
copies of “PAYING DIVIDENDS 
THROUGH THE POWER HOUSE”, 
when issued, and mail to the fol- 
lowing address: 
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that the methods and remedies used 
successfully in other plants and indus- 
tries are not applicable in the particu- 
lar case. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The same principles 
apply to the generating of steam and 
electricity in the packing industry as 
have been in use for years in other in- 
dustries. 


The consulting engineer need not 
know anything about packing house 
processes or procedure. In fact, it may 
be preferable that he know nothing of 
this part of the business of the client 
he serves. Without this knowledge he 
will be liable to confine his attention 
more closely to the part of the business 
in which he is a recognized authority, 
and will not be distracted from the 
problem of production and distribution 
of the only products he is called upon 
to produce at the lowest possible cost. 


Consultant’s Function Limited. 


This does not mean the consultant 
should not inform his client of other 
wastes in the use of steam, hot water 
or power, but that he should recognize 
that the economical production of these 
necessities is his primary function, and 
that their use, application and conser- 
vation are a part of the plant execu- 
tive’s responsibilities. 

The report of and suggested reme- 
dies for wastes such as take place in 
steam and hot water pipes not properly 
lagged, leaks in the piping and fittings, 
and wastes due to improper or insuffi- 
cient insulation in the refrigeration 
system—these are most certainly and 
emphatically a part of the consultant’s 
job, and he should be just as diligent in 
seeking and correcting such wastes as 
he is in the production of steam at the 
lowest possible cost. 


Beyond the point of application of 
steam, hot water or electricity pro- 
duced the consulting engineer has no 
business or responsibility, unless he is 
retained for the specific purpose of im- 
proving the process or its method of 
application. 

In many industries where the serv- 
ices of a consulting engineer is in 
common use, the management has 
profited by the doctor’s experience in 
what is termed “preventive medicine,” 
and has arranged for the services of an 
engineer on a full-time basis to keep 
the plant well, by keeping a constant 
check on the power plant through oper- 
ators’ reports and periodical inspec- 
tions. In this way unnecessary shut- 
down and excessive cost of production 
are prevented. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Packers’ production cost 
often are incorrect no account 
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THE NEW DefROSlaire 





Cures these Cooler Troubles... 


Distributors Wanted 


Wanted at once, energetic men with refrigerator knowl- 
edge to become distributors for DeFROSTaire, the sen- 
sational new air-conditioner for refrigerators. Demonstra- 
tions have resulted in 90% sales. Small capital required. 
Write for full details. 


RUSH COUPON FOR DETAILS 


THE BROWN CORP. 
105 Chester St. 
Syracuse, New York 


I am interested in increasing the efficiency of my cooler and 
in reducing losses and expenses. Please send me all the 
details of your new DeFROSTaire. 


(Clip this coupon to your 
business letterhead) 


cooler. 


‘thiciens anliciensiantiticieil 


EXCESSIVE MOISTURE 
SHRINKAGE and SPOILAGE 
MOLD and MUSTY ODORS 
HIGH OPERATING COSTS 


Most of your cooler troubles disappear 
when you install a DeFROSTaire, the sen- 
The sides 
and ceiling dry out; meat keeps in prime 
condition; shrinkage and spoilage losses 


sational new air conditioner. 


are cut to the minimum; mold disappears 
and the air becomes sweet and fresh; many 
dollars a month are saved on your elec- 
tricity and water bills; the amount of ice 
on the coils is kept under control. 


The DeFROSTaire is not a refrigerating 
machine. It is an entirely new principle of 
air conditioning — new, but proved by 
many successful installations. It is easy to 
install, and requires no change in your 
present refrigeration system. 


Fill in the 
coupon, clip it to your business letterhead 
and mail it today for complete information. 


THE BROWN CORP. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


End your cooler troubles. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Bmployee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 





BRINE ACIDITY. 


Refrigerating plant engineers can 
often improve operating conditions by 
greater care and attention to brine. 


Every engineer should be equipped 
with a hydrometer, so as to make cer- 
tain that the brine is up to strength at 
all times. The brine should be of a 
strength or specific gravity to give a 
freezing point of from 10 to 15 degs. 
F. below its normal operating tempera- 
ture. Otherwise the brine gets slushy, 
reducing the plant efficiency, or may 
even freeze up. 


Strengthening weak brines should be 
based on mathematical computation of 
the refrigerating medium required, ac- 
cording to a writer in Refrigerating 
World. Calcium chloride manufacturers 
provide tables for figuring the amount 
of calcium chloride necessary to bring 
a weak brine to the proper strength. 
Such computaticns are based on per 
gallon or per cubic foot brine capacity 
of the system and every engineer 
should be familiar with the total brine 
volume for his plant. 


Calcium chloride additions to 
strengthen brine should not be added 
in large quantities at one time, espe- 
cially if conditinuous operation of the 
plant is to be maintained. In dissolv- 
ing the calcium chloride, considerable 
heat is given off which will dissipate 
itself when added slowly. To add the 
calcium chloride rapidly, however, may 
unduly warm the brine, interfering with 
continuous refrigerating operation. 

It is particularly important, especial- 
ly in small systems, that an excess of 
calcium chloride be not added. Cal- 
cium chloride brines can be strength- 
ened until a freezing point of more 
than 50 degrees below zero is reached. 
But this is far greater than the 
strength necessary for ordinary refrig- 
erating systems. Two to three pounds 
of calcium chloride per gallon of brine 
will care for any ordinary refrigerating 


operation, but over four pounds od 
gallon of brine is of a strength that 
will solidify, often resulting in expen- 
sive shutdowns and labor charges for 
steaming or melting out “frozen” coils. 


Refrigerating brines are naturally of 
an electrolytic nature and, unless the 
degree of alkalinity or acidity is slight, 
will promote corrosion. Brines of 
straight calcium chloride are originally 
alkaline as close as possible to the 
proper point. Due to conditions in the 
system the brine may develop a definite 
acidity not readily evident but to a 


harmful degree. Such conditions 
should be adjusted and regular tests 
made to determine the condition of the 
brine. 


een 
CONDITIONED REFRIGERATION. 


Most retail meat dealers are familiar 
with the effects of dehydration, or dry- 
ing out, of meats, whereby the product 
turns dark and loses weight. 


Dehydration, under ordinary circum- 
stances, is extraction of moisture that 
gathers in the form of frost on coils 
and cooling mechanism in the ice box. 
This moisture comes from any source 
available, including the meats being 
cooled. Drying is more common in cool- 
ers and boxes mechanically refriger- 
ated, although it also occurs in boxes 
refrigerated with natural ice. 


Air conditioned refrigeration, a re- 
cent development, is making its appear- 
ance. In these systems the attempt is 
made to maintain a high relative hu- 
midity of the air in the cooler or ice 
box. When the relative humidity can 
be kept at 80 or 85 degs. little mois- 
ture is drawn from the meats and dehy- 
dration, shrink and discoloration pro- 
ceeds very slowly. 


Value of a high relative humidity, 
both as a means for rapid cooling and 
low dehydration, or “shrink,” has been 
generally appreciated in the meat in- 
dustry since the adoption of brine spray 
cooling. This system not only sets up 
good circulation in a cooler, but also 


gives up considerable moisture to the 
air, maintaining a comparatively high 
relative humidity within the room. 

Air conditioning, using ice as the re- 
frigerating medium, is a new develop- 
ment for use in “walk-in” types of re- 
tail refrigerator and showcases. The 
new system operates by constant cir- 
culation of conditioned air that is 
washed, purified and humidified through 
contact with the water from the melt- 
ing ice instead of the ice itself. 


A high efficiency in the consumption 
of ice is claimed. Tests on a 6- by 7- 
by 9%-ft. box of the “walk-in” type 
showed a maximum consumption of 10 
lbs. per hour, with a constant tempera- 
ture of between 38 and 40 degs. Fahr. 
The door of the box was opened and 
closed frequently. Outside temperature 
was 85 degs. Fahr. 


The high relative humidity and the 
washing effect water from melting ice 
has on the air, are said to be helpful 
in absorbing — generated by the 
foods and in keeping boxes free from 
odors. Circulation of air is obtained by 
a small blower. Maintenance of tem- 
perature and humidity are automatic 
and independent of the amount of ice 
in the bunker. A number of refriger- 
ator and showcase manufacturers are 
reported to be prepared to apply the 
new air conditioning method to “walk- 
in” boxes used by retailers and small 
sausagemakers and to show cases. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


The Union Ice Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., has taken out a permit to open 
an ice storage plant at 660 S. Alameda 
st. 

The Frazer Coal Co. has awarded con- 
tracts for the construction of a storage 
and retail ice house in Rock Island, Ill. 

Superfine Coal & Ice Co., Brockton, 
Mass., has completed its refrigerated 
storage warehouse for natural and 
manufactured ice. 

A $25,000 eng stag | and ventilat- 
ing system has been installed in the 
Lamar theatre, Oak Park, IIl. 

The Columbia Ice & Cold Storage 
plant, Columbia, Tenn., suffered a loss 
of between $2,000 and $3,000 recently 
when one of the duplicate ice machines 
exploded. 

The city council of Waynesboro, Ga., 
has authorized an Ice Commission to 
make such arrangements as they con- 
sider necessary to supply power to the 
municipal ice plant. 

Remodeling of the John H. Jones’ 
Sons ice plant at Oakland City, Ind., has 
been completed. Included in the work 
was the re-insulation of the storage 
room. 

S. L. Richards has plans for a new ice 
plant to be constructed at Acworth, Ga. 

The Artificial Ice Co., Charles City, 
Iowa, has made extensive alterations 
and installed new equipment. 

The Independent Ice Co. is erecting a 
new ice plant at Winfield, Kans. 

As soon as plans are approved by 
the Commissioner of Public Property 
of New Orleans, La., estimates will be 
asked on the construction of the con- 
templated Treme Market. The mar- 
ket will contain twelve butcher stalls, 
cold storage facilities and refrigerating 
equipment. 

The McDonald Ice Co. of Lowell 
Mass., has plans for the construction of 
an ice manufacturing plant to cost 
$40,000. 

John A. Kollins, well-known Pitts- 
burgh refrigerating engineer, has or- 
ganized the Allegheny Refrigeration 
Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., to de- 
sign, erect and service refrigeration 


equipment. 
- 
LATENT HEAT OF FOODSTUFFS. 


Packers, refrigerating engineers and 
cold storage operators interested in au- 
thentic data on the latent heat of food- 
stuffs will find much original and valu- 
able information in Bulletin No. 11, 
“The Latent Heat of Foodstuffs,” issued 
recently by the University of Ten- 
nessee. The author is W. R. Woolrich, 
professor of mechanical engineering. 
He was assisted in this extensive in- 
vestigation by a number of other work- 
ers in this field. The bulletin contains 
numerous tables of latent heats, freez- 
ing and melting points, water contents, 
ete., of various foodstuffs. Effects of 
ripeness on the freezing point, specific 
heats above and below freezing, water 
determination, and calorimeter deter- 
minations are some of the other sub- 
jects treated. 
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These charts in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
show the trend of prices of fresh and 
cured pork products and live hogs during 
June and the first six months of 1933 
compared with those of one and two 
years ago. 

A mixed market prevailed on fresh 
and cured pork products during the 
month, some products showing an aver- 
age upward trend while others showed 
considerable weakness. Weather con- 
ditions were not conducive to heavy 
consumption of fresh pork, and’ this, 
combined with heavy production, re- 
sulted ‘in a generally weak market on 
all fresh cuts. Even on products show- 
ing upward price trends the market 
during June was spotty. In some cases 
product prices are higher-than those of 
a year ago, notably ham and belly 
prices, but no product even approached 
the prices of 1931 at any period during 
the first half of 1933. 


Fresh Pork Cuts. 


Loins.—The loin market was weak 
throughout June, and at no time during 
the first half of the year has any par- 
ticular strength been shown in this cut, 
which moves into consumptive channels 
largely as fresh pork. Production has 
been high and hot weather has discour- 
aged consumption. As a result prices 
dropped to the lowest point since early 
in the year and freezing became com- 
pulsory on a very liberal scale. 

Hams.—Hams continued their upward 
price trend during June, which started 
early in the year and has continued with 
only slight interruption. The market 
for this product was fairly steady and 
offerings met with good absorption. 

Bellies——While the price trend on 
bellies continued upward for the month 
as a whole, this product lost a little 
ground, as nominally bellies were priced 


a little over their actual value and they 
enjoyed just a scattered trade. Bacon 
business has not been good, and this 
was reflected back to the green product. 


Boston Butts.—This product did not 
suffer quite so:much price weakness as 
fresh pork loins, but accumulations 
during the hot period were considerable 
and prices were weak. Large supplies 
had a further depressing influence. 
Boston. butts have moved along at 
fairly low price levels throughout the 
year, rising only slightly from the low 
point at the opening of the period. 


Picnics. — Picnics were disappoint- 
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ingly slow during June and in fact 
throughout the entire year. Toward 
the end of the month the comparative 
cheapness of the product was realized, 
which resulted in fair buying, but prices 
failed to hold even under these condi- 
tions. Pickled picnics are slow. Prices 
for the smoked product have been too 
high in some parts of the country to 
encourage buying. 


Cured Meats and Lard. 


S. P. Hams.—Heavy pickled hams for 
boiling purposes have moved very well, 
demand being mostly for the extreme 
heavy weights. Light weights, espe- 
cially extreme lights, were very slow, 
with a fair movement on the medium 
weights. Trade during the month was 
spotty. The price trend continued 
slowly upward during June, the trend 
being the same as that which has fea- 
tured this product since the beginning 
of the year. Even at the increased price 
recorded at the close of the six months’ 
period hams are cheap, and it is this 
fact which has militated to some extent 
against the free movement of other 
products. 


Lard.—Cash trade in lard has been 
very dull domestically and for export 
shipment, practically all sales made 
favoring the buying side in the limited 
volume of business transacted. There 
has been a wide speculative market, 
induced in large measure by inflation 
talk which stimulated all speculative 
markets. The final results show a large 
increase in stocks at the seven principal 
markets of the country during the 
month. 

Dry Cure Bellies.—D. C. bellies have 
enjoyed a fairly steady market with a 
moderate volume of business, princi- 
pally through smokehouse channels, 
although there was some buying by 
non-producers. The general trend in 
this market has been upward through- 
out the half year period, with no spec- 
tacular rises recorded. 

D. S. Bellies——The upward trend in 
the dry salt belly market which has 
prevailed for several months was halted 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Active—Market Firm—Hog Run 
Large — Hogs Steady — Cash Trade 
Fairly Good—Stocks Increased — 
Corn-Hog Meeting Planned. 


There was evidence of increasing 
activity in the market for hog products 
the past week, especially in lard. Com- 
mission house buying of the latter 
broadened considerable. There was evi- 
dence that Wall st. was on the buying 
side, encouraged by strength in other 
commodities, higher feeding costs, pros- 
pects of favorable Governmental action 
on corn and hogs, and a belief that the 
hog run, which has been heavy of late, 
would seasonally fall off in the near 
future. 

However, scattered realizing and per- 
sistent hedge pressure was encountered 
on the swells. This gave the market an 
irregularly higher appearance. Nearby 
lard deliveries recovered to within strik- 
ing distance of the season’s highs, while 
the later months established new highs 
for the season. It was evident that the 
constant selling by packers and ware- 
housemen was due to steadily accumu- 
lation of stocks, but the increasing sup- 
plies, it was felt, gave the packer a 
reason to support the market. 

Cash trade generally was reported 
fairly good, and prices showed a tend- 
ency to hold or advance, in line with the 
general trend and the greater costs. 
The hog price, however, backed and 
filled over a modest range, with top 
hogs at Chicago fluctuating between 








during June as a result of a quiet 
market. There was a scattered trade 
with some price fluctuations, mostly 
downward. 


D. S. Fat Backs.—This product has 
been very dull. A little strength was 
recorded in May, but the upward meve- 
ment was not continued in June, 
although no actual price decline was 
evident. This was prevented in large 
measure by the action of the lard mar- 
ket, which increased the potential value 
of fat backs if sent to the tank. 


Hogs. 

Hog prices during June were slightly 
lower than those of May, but were well 
above those for June, 1932. At Chi- 
cago the average at $4.50 was 5c under 
the May average, but $1.00 over the 
June, 1932, average. Compared with 
June two years ago the average was 
$1.90 lower. Market receipts—which 
are no longer a real index of actual 
slaughter because so many hogs are 
marketed direct—were large and indica- 
tions point to an equally large slaughter 
for the country as a whole. Weather 
conditions prevailing during June were 
very unfavorable to heavy meat con- 
sumption; fresh pork suffered even 
more than cured meats and met sharp 
competition from beef, as cattle re- 
ceipts throughout both May and June 
were large. Hog prices held remark- 
ably well during the month, in view of 
the large receipts and the compara- 
tively slow outlet for product. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


4.40c and 4.75c closing Wednesday at 
4.65c. 


Hog Prices Up. 

Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points the past week were 559,600 head. 
against 559,100 head the previous week, 
and 345,891 head the same week last 
year. That the raiser was taking ad- 
vantage of the higher prices to market 
hogs continued apparent, but the im- 
pression prevailed that some of the 
marketings were the result of damage 
to the grain crops by heat and drought. 


Private reports indicated the smallest 
crop of feed grains in a number of 
years, and expectations were that the 
Government report would largely con- 
firm the private figures. Private esti- 
mates showed the smallest wheat and 
oat crops since 1894, the smallest corn 
crop, excepting 1930, since 1913, the 
smallest rye crop since 1896, and the 
smallest crop of barley since 1926. 


Average price of hogs at the begin- 
ning of this week was 4.45c, against 
4.25c a week ago, and 6.20c two years 
ago. Average weight of hogs received 
at Chicago last week was 252 Ibs., 
against 253 lbs. the previous week, 247 
lbs. a year ago, and 256 lbs. two years 
ago. 

Uncertainties of the cotton acreage 
scheme attracted some attention in pro- 
vision circles, especially in respect to 
lard, in that it will affect the cotton oil 
supply. The impression prevailed gen- 
erally that, if necessary, the Govern- 


ment would force its ideas upon the 
cotton grower. 


The secretary of agriculture an- 
nounced that a corn-hog meeting would 
be held somewhere in the Corn Belt 
around the middle of July. There have 
been intimations from Washington that 
government officials have been working 
on the hog equalization fee scheme, and 
that the latter would come out at the 
Corn Belt meeting. Of late there have 
been no intimations of how the scheme 
is to work. 


Lard and Meat Stocks Gain. 


It has been the impression that. the 
Government wanted $7.00 or~ higher 
hogs, and at least a 20 per cent cut in 
the corn acreage. Intimations are that 
the tax to bring about higher hogs and 
a smaller corn acreage, if successful, 
is to go into effect around August 1. 

Few are willing to hazard 4 guess as 
to how the tax will be imposed, but the 
fact that the tax for cutting down other 
major crops has been ‘worked out 
created the impression that it was but 
a question of a few weeks when the 
activities of the government on the 
corn-hog situation would be made 
known. 

Lard stocks at Chicago during June 
increased 46,485,386 lbs. They are now 
nearly 12,000,000 lbs. greater than last 
year, totaling 90,520,261 lbs. Meat sup- 
plies increased over 15,000,000 Ibs. dur- 
ing the month, but are still about 








Cut-Out Values Show Little Change 


Fluctuating hog prices featured the 
three-day period of the current week, 
with cut-out values and hog costs both 
on a slightly higher level. Receipts 
toward the close of the period fell off 
sharply, which resulted in a strength- 
ening in price. However, fresh pork 
cuts continue weak, which has an un- 
favorable influence on cut-out values. 


Receipts of hogs at the 11 principal 
markets so far this week total 269,000 
head compared with 409,000 head a 
week ago and 211,000 head the same 
time a year ago. The difference be- 
tween this week and a week ago is 
accounted for in large measure by the 
intervening holiday. 
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Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 
Total cutting Field oocccccaduagesicescsgecccce 


General quality of hogs is fair for 
this season of the year. Butchers 
weighing from 250 to 300 lbs. brought 
near best prices, and good quality light 
weights came near the top of the mar- 
ket. However, there were many in the 
latter class not good enough to qualify 
for higher prices. 

The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and green 
product prices at Chicago as reported 
by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE for the first three 
market days of the current week, re- 
presentative costs and credits being 
used. Packers should figure their own 
tests every day. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

$1.40 $1.39 $1.35 $1.33 
.30 -28 -25 -23 
24 24 -24 -24 
-76 65 57 -50 
97 -93 -61 -20 
sive eeu 25 -63 
cone ee 15 -22 
.08 .09 -10 12 
12 12 12 12 
75 -85 75 -70 
.04 .04 .04 -04 
08 .08 -07 07 
-05 -04 -05 -04 
$4.79 $4.71 $4.55 $4.44 

68.50% 69.50% 71.00% 72.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal at current market values to the above cutting values and 
deducting from these totals the cost of well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus 


all expenese, the following results are secured: 
PORE POP SWE.  dccccccvcdseccpedvccdsvectooese 
Profit per HOG .ncccccccccvccccccescceccocces 
TAOS POF CWE. cccccccccccceccecescvecesocece 
BOGE. POP BOE cc cccccccccccccsevecsccese cee se 


$ 17 $ (30 $ (37 
34 .70 1.02 








COOKS 


We invite 


™ Piqua 


The New 
FRENCH COOKER 


Interests You Because 


IT OUTLASTS OTHER TYPES 
REDUCES ODORS 


EFFICIENTLY 
OPERATES MORE EASILY 
IS STURDILY BUILT 


The French Oil Mill 
Machinery Company 
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QUICKLY, 


your inquiries 





Chic: 
37 W. Van Daven 8t. 


By-Product 
Grinders 


Williams builds a crusher or grinder 
for every packing house and rend 

P . All embody the - 
nal Williams patented features includ- 
ing patented hammers which cut tough 
sinewy goods with less power, adjust- 
able grinding plates to overcome wear 
and quicker adjustments and repairs. 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
2708 NORTH 9th ST. 8T. LO 


San Francisco 
$26 Rialto Bldg. 


New York 
15 Park Row 








Ohio 








AWAY OUT IN 
FRONT! 


Silent running— 
freedom from oper- 
ating troubles—long 
life. 

Ask for full 
particulars of 
Velvet Drive 
Melters. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of 
machinery 


718-732 West 50th St. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF EQUIPMENT, THINK OF HUBBARD 





J. W. HUBBARD CO. 


equipment 





{ 1 
PACKING HOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 





Turbines, Turbo-Generators 
Boilers, Dryers, Melters, 
Tanks, Kettles, etc. 
Unit Heaters 





packing house 


Chicago 














MURRAY IRON WORKS CO. 
Burlington, lowa 
64th YEAR IN BUSINESS 











8,000,000 lbs. smaller than a year ago. 
PORK—Demand was moderate, but 
the market was steady at New York. 
Mess was quoted at $19.00 per barrel; 
family, $15.50 per barrel; fat backs, 
$15.00@$16.25 per barrel. 

LARD—Demand was fairly good, and 
the market was firm. At New York, 
prime western was quoted at 6.95@ 
7.05c; middle western, 6.80@6.90c; New 
York City tierces, 65%c; tubs, 6%c; 
refined Continent, 6%@6%c; South 
America, 7@7%c; Brazil kegs, 74%@ 
7%c; compound, car lots, 8c; smaller 
lots, 8%4c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 24ec over July; loose 
lard, 82%c under July; leaf lard, 82%c 
under July. 

BEEF—Demand was moderate, and 


the market was steady to firm at New 
York. Mess was nominal; packet, nomi- 
nal; family, $11.75@$12.50 per barrel; 
extra India mess, nominal. 








See page 30 for later markets. 








IMPOSE RETALIATORY TARIFF. 

Retaliating for the imposition of high 
taxes on jerked beef imported into 
Cuba, the Uruguayan government has 
imposed an import duty of 50 per cent 
on all products coming from Cuba, 
effective July 1. The increase in duty 
is to cease whenever the Cuban tariff 
on jerked beef has been modified to 
permit meat exports to Cuba in the 
same value as Uruguayan imports from 





FARM PRODUCT EXPORTS UP. 


Lard, animal products, cotton and 
fruit brought the index of exports of 47 
farm products up to 71 in May, as 
against 59 in April and 74 in May a 
year ago, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Exports of 
lard were larger than in May last year. 
Bacon exports, on the other hand, were 
the smallest for May in 20 years. Only 
fruit and lard were Banh in greater 
than pre-war volume in May, exports 
of other farm products being sub- 
stantially below pre-war figures. 


PORK TRIMMING VALUES. 

Is your pork trimming foreman fa- 
miliar with values? Perhaps he ought 
to read “PoRK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s latest book. 








Cuba. 
—=——_ 





SCRAP 


PRESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 
Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Ine. 
362 West Water St. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 











Pat. applied for 

















Fig. 1081—“‘Hallowell”’ 
Pork Loin Truck 


“HALLOWELL” 
PACKING PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 
Incorporates every up-to-date 
improvement; is perfectly sanitary 


and so sturdy and strong it will 
outwear other makes. 


Furnished heavily galvanized or 
of Monel Metal, as preferred. 
Write for BULLETIN 449 
covering our complete line of 
“HALLOWELL” Packing Plant 
Equipment. 

STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Box 550 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—Operations in tallow the 
past week were on a moderate scale, 
but the market displayed a firmer tone. 
Following sales of extra at 3%c f.o.b. 
the previous week, offerings dried up 
and a fair quantity changed hands at 
3%c f.o.b., or within %c of the best 
levels of the recovery. Action of the 
market was not surprising. There was 
no distress stuff in evidence, and with 
strength in outside markets consumers 
were forced to meet producers’ ideas. 

Reports continued to indicate a satis- 
factory business in soap, and some were 
under the impression that consumers 
were drawing on their stocks of raw 
materials. However, buyers were re- 
luctant to readily follow advances, al- 
though indicating interest in future 
delivery around these levels. Producers 
generally appear sold up for the im- 
mediate future and are inclined to press 
business for later delivery pending de- 
velopments. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
3%c; extra, 3%c; edible, 4c nominal. 

At Chicago, market was quiet but 
steady, with large producers reported 
sold up for July. Offerings from the 
smaller renderers appeared very mode- 
rate for nearby shipment. At Chicago, 
edible was quoted at 4%c; fancy, 4%c; 
er packer, 4c; No. 1, 35%c; No. 2, 
8@3 ec. 

At the London auction, 865 casks 
were offered and 296 sold at prices 
unchanged to 6d higher than the pre- 
vious sales. Mutton was quoted 23s 6d 
@25s; beef, 20s 6d@23s 6d; mixed, 
19s@20s 9d. At Liverpool, Argentine 
beef tallow, August-September, was un- 
changed at 21s 9d, while Australian 
good mixed at Liverpool, August- 
September, was unchanged at 21s. 

STEARINE — Market displayed 
routine interest at New York, with 
prices steady. Oleo was quoted at 
5@5%ec. At Chicago, market was re- 
ported moderately active and steady. 
Oleo was quoted at 4% @5c. 

OLEO OIL—Interest was moderate 
and routine at New York, and the mar- 
ket was quotably unchanged. Extra, 
64% @6%c; prime, 5%; lower grades, 
5@5%. At Chicago, market was mode- 
rately active and steady. Extra was 
quoted at 6c. 








See page 80 for later markets. 


LARD OIL—Demand was moderate, 
but the market was steady. Prime at 
New York was quoted at 10%c; extra 
winter, 842c; extra, 84c; extra No. 1, 
7T%ec; No. 2, 7¥4c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was 
moderate, but the market was very 
steady. Pure at New York was quoted 
of, 14c; extra, 8%4c; No. 1, 8c; cold test, 

ec, 

GREASES—Market for greases dis- 
played a steadier tendency the past 
week. Demand was not aggressive, but 
a little more buying interest was in evi- 
dence, and the market sympathized to 
some extent with renewed firmness in 
tallow and other commodity markets. 
On the whole, producers appeared to be 
offering less freely,and were encouraged 








WEEKLY REVIEW 


somewhat by satisfactory reports as to 
the business in soaps. 


At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 3c f.o.b.; A white, 4@4%c; 
B white, 3% @3%c; choice white for ex- 
port, 442 @4%c. 

At Chicago, market for greases was 
quiet but steady, with the larger pro- 
ducers well sold up for July. Smaller 
producers were not pressing nearby 
offerings. At Chicago, brown was 
quoted at 3c; yellow, 3%c; B white, 
3%e; A white, 35%c; choice white, all 
hog, 3%c. 

ees 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, July 5, 1933. 

Local markets were rather quiet last 

week in both tankage and blood with 

very little material being reported sold. 

Stocks on hand, however, were not 


large and sellers remain firm in their 
views. 


The nitrate of soda producers are 
still quoting the same prices for July 
delivery as prevailed for June delivery. 
They have advised buyers, however, 
that they are subject to change at any 
time. 


Producers of superphosphate will not 
quote for later than September delivery 
and are holding firm in their views. 
Fertilizer manufacturers as a whole 
are rather encouraged by business 
prospects and expect to move a larger 
tonnage the coming season than they 
did last year. 


FAT MARKETS IN FRANCE. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
Emmanuel Welfling and A. Bloch. 
Paris, June 24, 1933. 

Business in lard has been very quiet. 
There have been a few small resales of 
American western prime steam lard on 
spot here, af prices ranging between 
$1.00 and $2.00 under first hand quota- 
tions. 

Only very small sales of European 
choicest edible grades of cotton oil have 
been made at parity of about 237 francs 
per 100 kilos, cif. Freneh Atlantic 
ports. 

At the beginning of June Paris offi- 
cial quotations on French technical 
tallow was 145 francs per 100 kilos. 
This has since been raised to 150 francs. 


———e--— 
MAY TALLOW EXPORTS. 
Inedible tallow exports from the 
United States during May totaled 
1,714,898 lbs., valued at $57,776. Coun- 


tries of destination, together with 
quantity taken, are as follows: 








Destination. Pounds. Value. 
PUD «én adetes vine ccdaas 240,043 $ 7,103 
ERR SPE A Re OR 116, 3,380 
SD a6 sessed donuladgae 126,636 5,494 
SEE, o-« dua Panehe. 3 ed. 6.04 och 117,815 5,281 
— ee ee ee 69,848 2,048 
Ee eee Seas a 588,280 16,325 
— eee 119,262 4.722 
GeOSSTUENS bees ans ete nchid 68,121 2,863 

ohne i agle AUGUS 8.440. 606 kde ecrs 115,767 4,123 
DEE 0 deinvenahthchincebioduew 66,295 1,956 
UME COUNEFIOR: . 2.56. cectncs 86.831 4.481 
WEED - Scwhesw alu Deatnes colada 1,714,898 $57,776 


By-Products Markets 


Blood. 
Chicago, July 6, 1933. 
Sales made this week at $2.00. 


Unit 
Ammonia, 


@2,00 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Market unchanged. Inquiries not 


Ground and unground............+eee0. s 


numerous, 

Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, iy to 12% ammonia. ae 25@2.50 & 10c 
Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia. 2.75@3.00 & 10¢ 
Liquid GUN 655s sca cheercaseees @2.00 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Trading light but market firmer. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground per 


WERE. UOUEE wo cccvecenccsegwnceseed $.62%@ .70 
Soft pred. pork, ac. grease & quality, 


sort ie ee seenen tous “as @30.00 
a , 
© ese nce pile georntivn aares. ee 
Packinghouse Feeds. 
om gd interest not large. Prices 
largely nominal. 
Per ton. 
Digester tankage meat meal.......... $ 40. 
Meat and bone scraps 50%......... @45.00 
—— bone meal, epeetal eeding per ore 
Rew bene ‘meal for feeding ........ 40.00 
Fertilizer Materials. 
Product offered at $2.25 & 10c. Buy- 


ing interest light. 


High gerd. ground, 10@12% am. .$2.00@2.25 & 10c 
Low grd., and ungr., 6-10% am 2.,00@2.25 & 10c 
Bone a ungrd., low gd., 
ae 


eee ee eee eee ee eee eee 


per 
Hooft meal pracebeogneeshuenens’ 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Little interest in the market. Prices 
largely nominal. 
Per ton. 
TL ME ‘cress d<iatuwrarkeonseuen $10. 12.00 
Ct MOU .csrespesenaceesiceesadees 12.00@15.00n 
SI NUD -Vcnseduccrccetineise 0.00 
MEE nslonsvarcadesatpemnaeetes  — 17.00 
Cattle po skulls and knuckles. . 00 
Hide trimmings (new style) ....... J 6.00 
Hide trimmings (old style) ........ 6. R.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib..... 2%@ 3c 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Demand fair. No change in prices. 


Steam, ground. 3 & 50............. $24.00@26.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50 ......... 20.00@22.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Offerings of packer bones limited. 
Prices largely nominal. 


Per ton 
Horns, ag seen Oo Gree oct seca $55. 90.00 
Wie NM MANE (6.005 s000esseseccer 30. 70.00 
Cattle ty Ceeseccccesccecccocces 15.00@18.00n 
See ME - 0056 sen nncenesanessncmed 15. 16.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 
Hair market steady. Prices are un- 
changed. 
Summer om and field dried ........... 2 %ec 
a le 
Processed, black, winter, per Ib....... ae 


y, winter, per » ecccccce 
Cattle, swi ches, each* er 


*According to count. 
fe — 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City 
July 1, 1933, to July 5, 1933, totaled 
2,008, 665 Ibs.; . tallow, 52, 400 Ibs.; 
greases, none; stearine, 73,600 lbs. 

Exports of lard from New York dur- 
ing June, 1933, totaled 9,501,838 Ibs.; 
tallow, 70,000 lbs.; ; stearine, 264, 800. 
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SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., July 6, 1933.— 
Hogs, lard and cotton seed price ad- 
vances contributed to higher markets for 
cotton oil, leading to sales of crude at 5c 
lb. for Southeast, 4%c lb. for Valley, and 
4%c lb. for Texas. Unsold stocks are 
negligible and are being held for 54@ 
6c lb. Mills feel new crop will likely 
bring 6@7c lb. f.o.b. Seed is now quoted 
for September at $26.00 per ton. Prime 
bleachable is firm at 5%c lb. loose New 
Orleans. Tendency is higher. If seed 
should sell liberally at around $25.00 
per ton for new crop, cost of crude oil 
probably would be around 7c lb 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., July 6, 1933.—Crude 
cottonseed oil, 4% @5c lb.; forty-one per 
cent protein cottonseed meal, $24.50@ 
25.00; loose cottonseed hulls, $4.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Tex., July 6, 1933.—Prime 
ecttonseed oil, 45¢c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $23.00; hulls, $6.00. 


——— fe 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., July 6, 1933. 


Cottonseed meal market opened 
somewhat easier today than it was on 
Monday. First sales were at Monday’s 
close of $27.00 for October, November 
being up 40c and January selling at 
$28.50, which was up 50c. The market 
became very active, with October being 
the most active of all positions. Prices, 
however, failed to hold, and January 
sold back to $28.00 and October back 
to $26.80 at which point the market 
closed. Trading in cottonseed meal 
was active during the entire session, 
2,700 tons changing hands. Volume of 
trading in cottonseed meal is increas- 
ing daily. Twice as much business was 
handled in June this year as in June 
last year. 


Cotton seed market was quiet, with 
prices unchanged. 


— Sa 
MANCHURIAN SOY BEAN CROP. 


Manchurian soy bean acreage in 1933 
probably will be no larger than that of 
1932, according to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. While the new govern- 
ment is interested in increasing wheat 
production at the expense of soy beans, 
and has offered loans to farmers with 
that end in view, the results remain 
problematical. Manchurian farmers 
consider wheat production a more risky 
undertaking. 


Bean production in Manchuria for 
1932 is placed at 4,320,000 short tons 
against 5,760,000 tons in 1931. Exports 
of beans and bean products are about 
20 per cent below last year’s move- 
ment. Prospects for moving the re- 
mainder of the 1932 crop depend pri- 
marily upon the demand from Europe. 
The 1932-33 movement of beancake to 
the American Pacific Coast has run well 
ahead of last season, but beans and oil 
exports have declined. Exports of bean 
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products have been declining since the 
high month of January, 1933, and 
stocks at the Dairen wharves have been 
increasing. The April 1, 1933, stocks 
of beans at Dairen, totaled 352,000 
short tons. 


The prices paid in silver for soy 
beans in the January-March quarter of 
the present season averaged about the 
same as those of a year earlier. Prices 
have been working lower since the high 
point of European buying in December, 
1932. In bean oil, however, prices have 
ruled somewhat above those of last 
year, largely as a result of reduced 
production. 


Exports of soy beans from Manchuria 
for the 6 months October-March, 1932- 
33, totaled 1,482,000 short tons against 
1,635,000 tons exported in the corre- 
sponding period of 1931-32. Exports to 
Europe have been larger this season 
than last, but China took 82 per cent 
less in the 1932-33 period than in 
1931-32. Exports of Manchurian bean 
cake were down to 556,000 short tons 
for the first half of the 1932-33 sea- 
son, against 885,000 tons exported in 
the same period of 1931-32. 


fo 
MARGARINE MATERIALS USED. 


Oleomargarine produced and mate- 
rials used in manufacture during May, 
1933, with comparisons: 


Ingredients of May, 1933. May, 1932. 
Uncolored Margarine: Ibs. lbs. 








DE  pakitccckdcodpavas eee 390 1,178 
EE EE Eee 12,172,625 8,403,799 
Ce Me nedbocnesseanteneess 11,443 5,508 
Cottonseed oi] .........000.. 1,435,290 1,084,365 
Derivative of glycerine...... 35,794 21,613 
PEE etcocan ed aervecedees 32 261 
EE -6s4geaacccrdsccedoceses 4,711,188 3,422,197 
CO ee ee ee 719,346 607,828 
ST MEE shad cadeccecdntensee 1,041,658 877,705 
i, I ae 296,346 321,862 
CO GHEE, Si dccvcccccecsvas 40,578 16,616 
MED. sidixacpliukad xctadese 44,253 3,325 
DE SE, asexeduscewceesas 179,061 197,958 
EE O8s6c0b0 60S eecccecesesce 1,111,571 871,622 
Soda (benzoate of).......... 8,236 4,820 
SE GN GUlkwcececascecee “pehenne 240 
NE Se Kato sedwdesdéurcssuee Ce weieccecs 
. 
ORER ocdo bee ccundsccceces 21,815,543 15,840,897 
Ingredients of Colored Margarine: 

Cocoanut oil ...........06.. 98,974 93,408 
WN  weprwteveccecouscovese 299 192 
TOE wadeccsceewaddasieses \ Sarre 
a ee 55,880 52,715 
Derivative of glycerine...... 74 
MEL. bbe wens ehbwencdseeeses 102,741 9,566 
nn STE ET eT 25,783 25,164 
SD GE tb oxh te conesecenceses 56,023 55,118 
Oleo stearine ..........sec0. 5,788 10,239 
ED nb nebneeaedsusieeee 18,087 2,936 
re eee re 19,900 19,819 
WEE GED enecvdedersvceevs 2,444 2.586 
2 era rar or 26,892 28,317 
Soda (benzoate of).......... 17 78 
SD WO Qilenc ce cteccsccsecc v  eeeveens 
CE Keb hess Girberszevasese > Serer 

es 12,932 380, 
ne GONE. cchs cév0edeccece 22,228,475 16,221,103 


ee Es 
PALM OIL IMPORTS. 


The United States took about 75 per 
cent of the exports of palm oil from 
Netherland India and 20 per cent of 
the copra exports during the first two 
months of 1933, according to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Exports of 
palm from this country during that 
period totaled 38,702,456 Ibs. and of 
copra 152,428,608 lbs. 


— feo 
MAKING LARD COMPOUND. 


What products enter into the manu- 
facture of compound? What propor- 
tion of each are used? “PorK PACK- 
ING,” a new test book for the meat 

acker, published by The National 

ovisioner, gives this information. 


July 8, 1933. 


COTTON OIL TRADING. 
Market transaction at New York: 


Friday, June 30, 1933. 


—Range— —Closing— 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

EE. Veg: “nirin | «04 te ekis 575 a_ Bid 
ICT slebe-- ais ata” ake tha 4th 575 a 585 
MET tige. weed mala” deals 576 a 556 
Sept. .... 22 585 580 583 a 586 
Oct. 588 588 590 a 594 
eR a ay ia par ie! 596 a 606 
Dec. 4 608 600 604 a 608 
Jan 8 612 610 610 a 614 
NN ieee! codes Cbtighe ass 610 a 625 


Sales, including switches, 35 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 100 under July 


bid. 
Saturday, July 1, 1933. 

RN SS o¥- Loiiiei wld ety Senate 580 a_ Bid 
MEA Siecct Seas cls eg: ose 582 a 592 
ME. Rises sees eves Sexe 586 a 596 
ES Sako Muda eede wees 592 a 598 
Ee hoa So aracs bien 598 a 608 
SEE sas, slat ep Stee Ratkale 604 a 614 
Bee Sede ogiae’ wane 612 a 616 
WE: oe <k 4 622 622 621 a 624 
BES GR oe. Sisco aurea" ekoe 618 a_ 630 


Sales, including switches, 4 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 107 under July bid. 


Monday, July 3, 1933. 


BN sed c Faew Wha vacant 590 a_ Bid 
INLD cathe. 9 Welalent/ oieterdl “SGnate 595 a 602 
PEEP sc« Sate (Buide, <chiek 598 a 608 
Sept... 2 606 600 606a.... 
Oct 10 615 610 608 a 612 
MCS .<. o:0:0: sagt ee ae 615 a 620 
Dec. 16 629 622 626 a.... 
Jan. 5 627 625 632 a 633 
WE: 50:5 dint, seigrman aatere ee 630 a 640 


Sales, including switches, 33 con- 
oo. Southeast crude, 120 under July 
id. 
Tuesday, July 4, 1933 
HOLIDAY—No market. 
Wednesday, July 5, 1933. 


ED shine cease cathe pee 590 a_ Bid 
Be see ewan” eeu 590 a_ 605 
ME cals Keke Skee oat 600 a 612 
SS ae 7 617 610 608 a 614 
Oct. 9 621 617 615 a 621 
Nov. 2 625 624 618 a 628 
Dec. Si @4e Gas Gab @ ..<c 
ok sms 11 641 638 638 a.... 
MY ato "eile ci abe seat 638 a 650 


Sales, including switches, 56 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 115 under July 


bid 
Thursday, July 6, 1933. 

BN disick: owes: weee. eeae 590 a_ Bid 
reer nn 600 a 625 
ee 610 608 6lla 614 
Bie. is16.0.:.p'eaie. salepabe Glia 616 a 621 
ee odie 636 628 6386 a.... 
PR aeG «alee 637 633 636 a 641 








See page 30 for later markets. 








HAITIAN COTTON SEED DUTY 


A Haitian decree dated May 11, 1933, 
effective on the same date, reestablishes 
an export duty on cotton seed. This 
duty had been removed on October 28, 


1932. 
pee ae 


WHALE OIL PRODUCTION. 
Total production of whale oil by all 
Norweigian companies during 1932 was 
1,110,660 barrels, and for other com- 
panies 1,337,733 barrels, a grand total 
of 2,448,393 barrels. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fairly Active—Market Strong— 
New Highs Established—Cash Trade 
Satisfactory — Lard Firmer — Crude 
Holding — Cotton Acreage Uncertain 
—Weather Favorable Except in West- 
ern Belt. 

The past week witnessed a fairly 
active trade in cottonseed oil futures 
and a persistently strong market, prices 
constantly working into new high 
ground for the season and maintaining 
practically all of the upturn. Com- 
mission house and professional absorp- 
tion readily took care of scattered 
realizing, and with little or no pressure 
of actual oil on the market, prices 
readily responded to buying power. 


, The price advance the past week was 
stimulated mostly by hot dry weather 
in the western belt and expectations 
that the Government cotton acreage 
reduction scheme would be accepted by 
the southern grower. Tightness in the 
nearby oil positions, however, aided 
somewhat, as did persistent strength in 
the outside market, a further deprecia- 
tion in the dollar, and firmness in the 
western lard market, the late lard 
months establishing new season’s highs. 
Crude oil held well around the best 
levels of the season, but was not a 
factor. Evidence of satisfactory cash 
trade, with compound prices lifted an- 
other 4c at New York to 8c car lots, 
was a stimulating factor. It was ap- 
parent that the trade was somewhat 
impressed with the ultimate government 
goal of stimulating corn and hog prices, 
Washington announcing a_ meeting 
called for somewhere in the Corn Belt 
about the middle of the present month. 
Crop Attracting Much Attention. 
From time to time there have been 
intimations from Washington that the 
cotton acreage reduction plan was not 
progressing as satisfactorily as anti- 
cipated. This phase of the situation was 
further emphasized when it was an- 
nounced that the campaign for the re- 
duction would be continued during the 











us refer you to some of them. 


Many of the leading packers and 
wholesalers of the middle west, east, 
and south are selling Mistletoe. Let 
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present week, when it was theoretically 
supposed to have ended Saturday July 1. 


However, the Government  semi- 
official reports have not agreed with 
those privately received in the cotton 
and cotton oil trades, reports to local 
houses indicating that the plan would 
prove successful, particularly in Texas. 

However, sufficient uncertainty 
existed following the July 4 holiday to 
unsettle the cotton market and bring 
about some reaction in oil, particularly 
with indications that a tropical storm 
was headed for the Texas coast and 
might give the western belt much 
needed moisture. 

It was evident that acreage and crop 
conditions were attracting more atten- 
tion. Private acreage reports thus far 
have pointed to an increase in the area 
of 8.8 to 11.2 per cent, or a total acre- 
age of 39,760,000 to 40,645,000. Private 
crop estimates have ranged from 
13,500,000 to 14,486,000 bales. 


Progress in Acreage Reduction. 

Naturally, the private estimates have 
not attempted to take into consideration 
the acreage reduction scheme. At the 
same time, it was announced that the 
government July cotton report on acre- 
age would not consider the possible 
abandonment of area, but would take 
the latter into consideration later on, 
when something of a concrete nature 
is available. 

Official Washington was bending 
every effort to put the plan across, 
stressing the large cotton surplus. The 
fact that a large cotton oil surplus has 
existed the past few seasons needed no 
advertising. It appeared as though the 
southern farmer, owing to the recent 
advance in cotton prices, was less will- 
ing to cut his acreage at the monetary 
consideration proposed by the Govern- 
ment. He appears willing to listen to 
or consider somewhat more per acre 
in line with the present market, to 
abandon part of his crop. 

Crude markets in the Southeast 
and Valley held at 4%@5c. In Texas, 
the market was 4%4@4%c nominal. 

COCOANUT OIL—Trade was rather 
limited, and the market was fairly 
steady in tone, influenced by lack of 
better consuming demand. Reports of 
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considerable damage to cocoanut trees 
by the Trinidad hurricane had little or 
no influence. At New York, tanks were 
quoted at 3%c. At the Pacific Coast, 
tanks were quoted at 3c. 

CORN OIL—Demand was moderate, 
and the market was strong. Last sales 
were at 5%c, and sellers were quotin 
the market at 5%c@6c, Chicago, ask 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Offerings were 
reported scarce, and the market was 
strong, advancing to 7%c f.o.b. western 
mills. Some were talking higher prices. 

PALM OIL—Demand was quiet, and 
the market was purely nominal due to 
the erratic movements in exchange. 
Offerings from first hands were firmly 
held, however. At New York, spot 
Nigre was quoted at 4c nominal; ship- 
ment Nigre, 3.60c; 12% per cent acid, 
3.60c; 20 per cent, "Blec; Sumatra, 3%. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Market was 
dull and purely nominal, although 
quoted at 3.45¢ New York. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS— Demand was 
reported good in the East, and the mar- 
ket was very firm at New York. Spot 
was quoted 6@6%c; shipment, 5%c. 

 errensegs OIL—Market nomi- 
nal, 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 


PEANUT OIL—Market was quiet, 
but was strong and at the best levels 
of the move. Prices were quoted at 
5%c mills. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Spot oil sup- 
plies at New York were limited, and the 
market was firm with futures. South- 
east and Valley crude were quoted 4% 
@5c; Texas, 4%c nominal. 

a 


COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 

Imports of cocoanut oil into the 
United States from the Philippines dur- 
ing April, 1933, totaled 27,240,400 Ibs. 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Copra imports from the 
same source during the same month 
total 51,037,000 Ibs. 


rs 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 
Hull, England, July 5, 1933.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 23s 3d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 21s 6d. 
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FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products are active and strong 
on eastern speculative buying, hedging 
of lard, strength in grains and steadi- 
ness in hogs. New season’s highs were 
established. Cash trade, fair; hog run 
still liberal; ton hogs, $4.70. Buying is 
based on expectations of favorable de- 
velopments at corn-hog meeting. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil active and firm at new 
highs following other markets, insuffi- 
cient rains in Texas and a firm cash 
market. Ideas on acreage are con- 
flicting, but latest reports are more 
optimistic on acreage reduction. Crude 
is unchanged. 

Closing quotations on -bleachable 
prime summer at New York July 6: 

Spot, $6.00b; July, $6.00@6.10; Aug., 
$6.05@6.12; Sept., $6.05@6.12; Oct., 
$6.16@6.19; Nov., $6.24@6.30; Dec., 
$6.32@6.34; Jan., $6.36; Feb., $6.36@ 
6.49. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 3%c f.o.b. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 5%c. 


Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, July 7, 1933.—Lard, prime 
western, $7.30@7.40; middle western, 
$7.15@7.25; a 6%c; refined Con- 
tinent, 7%c; uth America, 7%c; 
ae kegs, 75%c; compound, car lots, 


ne Xe 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
Chicago at the close of business June 
30, 1933, as reported by the Chicago 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 


June 30, May 31, June 30, 
933. 1933. 1982. 
All kinds of bbl. 
pork, bris 19,962 17,230 17,482 


t. 

eae ” 67,978,040 31,450,921 49,547,390 
Other kinds of 

lard, Ibs. .... 22,542,221 12,583,954 19,382,993 
D. 8. Cl. bellies, 

made_ since 

Oct. 1,’32, Ibs. 17,608,301 11,402,221 17,803,544 
D. 8. Rib bellies, 

made_ since 


Oct. 1,’32, Ibs. 2,951,580 2,316,236 3,028,964 
3 Sh. ‘ot sides, 
made _ since 

ar 1,’32, Ibs. 2,600 2,800 16,000 
D. Sh. fa 

heme Ibs. 4,946,252 4,064,670 3,449,123 

8. Shldrs., 13,400 236,244 


D. 
8. hams, Ibe. 23,071,419 22,624,897 24,637,508 
8. P. Skd. hams, 

Ibs 6ibameesas 24,374,619 23,127,817 37,169,164 
es “bellies, Ibs. 28,775,864 26,212,989 29,985,770 


P. Californias 
or picnics. 
- Boston 
shidrs, Ibs. .. 16,207,765 14,065,293 9,268,504 
8. P. Shidrs., Ibs. 88,900 108,200 74,700 


— cut meats, 





ME... cesceseece 7,517,756 6,087,787 8,027,283 
Total cut 
meats, Ibs..125,553,456 110,022,910 133,696,354 
—_@—_ 


TEST YOUR PORK SCALES. 


How often do you test the scales in 
our pork department? Read “Pork 
ACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
latest revision of “The Packers’ En- 
cyclopedia.” 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Week’s Closing Markets 





BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, July 7, 1933.—General 
market unchanged. Quiet on Ameri- 
can cuts. Hams enjoying fair trade, 


iard and picnics dull. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 81s; hams, long 
cut, 76s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, nene; short backs, none; 
bellies, clear, none; Canadian Cumber- 
lands, 50s; Cumberlands, none; Wilt- 
shires, 58s; spot lard, 41s; July, 36s 
9d; Sept., 37s 9d. 


ee Se 
LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS. 


Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom for the week ended 
June 22 totaled 76,510 bales compared 
with 71,086 bales the previous week and 
92,013 bales in the 1932 period. Prices 
of first quality trong at Liverpool, 
with comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Week Week 

ended ended ended 
June 22, June 15, June 23, 

1933. 1933. 1932. 
American green bellies.. Nom. $10.82 $ 7.82 
Danish green sides. . $13. 08 13.14 9.23 


Canadian green sides... 10.01 10.19 10.04 
American short eut 


green hams .......... 15.43 15.19 11.25 
American refined lard... 8.10 8.23 6.17 
spichaillices 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 


On hand July 1, 1933, with compari- 
sons, estimated by Liverpool Trade As- 
sociation: 


July 1, June 1, July 1, 
1933. 1933. 19382. 
, Nae 452,480 303,856 1,413,776 
SS aaa 633,808 1,068,144 464,128 
Shoulders, TES. ccccess SEE 464 42,672 
Butter, TR atid 13,371 | ates 
Cheese, cwt, ......... 16,097 12,804 = ........ 
Lard, steam, tierces.. 2,006 1,516 1,767 
Lard, refined, tons.... 1,668 1,780 1,865 
a 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended July 1, 1933, were 4,448,000 
Ibs.; previous week, 5 318 ,000 Ibs.; same 
week last year, 1,649,000 Ibs.; from 
January 1 to July 1 this year, 119,502,- 
000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
93,273,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended July 1, 1933, were 
6,542,000 lbs.; previous week, 7,177,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,307,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to July 1 this year, 
140,480,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 122,015,000 lbs. 


ss 
CANADIAN MEAT IMPORTS. 


Meat imports into Canada during 
May, 1933, with comparisons: 


May, May, 
1933. 1932. 
Ibs. Ibs. 
2, Oe eS eee, 66,332 44,128 
Bacon SE EN Sh. oc.ccebes ccaube 953 , 
oovecercuekhvekigehe cease 257,556 231,197 
Mutton GME WO ck beiccccetecs 182,207 61,378 
ON RR eR re 60,030 93: 
fs ee 1,448 158,786 
Reem from the United States 
CCAir nseeteheewe totes 1,162 5,726 
acon GRE BOTs cc cccescecocvece 953 2,003 
PRE SEE Bie ko Te ee 257,556 231,197 
Mutton ee TT eer 195 1,285 
Ie OE 5 ye | I Se 3,000 
Lard compounds ............... 1,029 158,786 
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MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand at 
the seven principal markets on July 1 
reflect heavy hog slaughter during June 
and May, stocks at the end of each 
month showing a considerable increase 
over those of the previous month. Total 


‘meats on hand July 1 were slightly less 


than the stocks of a year earlier, but 
lard stocks are 26,000,000 lbs. heavier. 


Indications point to the heaviest June 
receipts of hogs since 1928, and as mar- 
ketings other than through stock yards 
have increased so sharply since the 
1928 period, it is probable that the 
actual hog kill in plants of all types was 
considerably in excess of that in 1928, 
This is naturally reflected in stocks, 
although consumption during the month 
has been strong. 


Stocks of regular hams on hand are 
about the same as those of last year, 
although showing a 3,500,000 lbs. in- 
crease during the month. Skinned 
hams on hand are well under those of 
last year, when stocks of this particular 
cut were very heavy. Pickled bellies 
accumulated during the month, due to 
slow. bacon trade, but are not so much 
higher than last year’s stocks. Picnics 
have moved slowly and accumulations 
have been considerable. Stocks are 
nearly double those of a year ago. 

Packers’ position in regard to their 
stocks is good as a result of gradually 
improved employment conditions, the 
ability of more consumers to buy and 
the prospect of a steady increase in this 
purchasing power, together with a gen- 
eral trend upward in price levels in 
keeping with the effort to increase hog 
prices. 

Stocks at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, East St. Louis, St. 
Joseph and Milwaukee, on June 30, 
1933, with comparisons, as especially 
compiled by THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, are reported as follows: 

June 30,’33. May 31,’33. June 30,’32. 
Tot. S.P. meats.210,768,762 190,446,393 219,426,439 





Tot. D.S. meats. 64,054,686 50,892,201 58,356,876 
Tot. all meats. .289,486,636 254,129,264 293,368,217 
Howse’ ,697,012 44,042,600 65,441,496 

Other lard ..... ,534,222 20,502,418 29,897,663 
lard...... 121,231,234 64,545,018 95,339,159 

8. P on. hams. 49,033,552 45,688,602 49,286,071 
8.P. skin’d hams 59,184,460 56,316,849 86,062,603 
8.P. bellies..... 69,745,792 60,309,735 65,291,556 
8.P. picnics..... 32,607,058 27,923,521 18,416,712 
D.S. llies..... 47,958,586 35,410,339 43,208,183 
D.S. fat backs.. 14,556,520 11,828,977 13,582,909 

—— fe 


CANADIAN STORAGE STOCKS. 

Stocks of meats on hand in cold stor- 
age warehouses in Canada on June l, 
1933, with comparisons, as reported by 
the Dominion Live Stock Branch: 


June 1, Juneil, 5 yr. av. 
1933. 1932. June 1. 
Ibs. Ibs. bs. 
0 rr See 8,057,416 HH 9,235,258 


rk 40,1 5 
Mutton and lamb.. 794,649 2,311,866 1,849,673 
Se 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to July 6, 1933, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
133,934 quarters, to the Continent, 4,764. 
Exports the previous week were: To 
— 36,362 quarters; to Continent, 


fe 
Watch “Wanted Page” for bargains. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. - 

PACKER HIDES — Native and 
branded steers advanced another half- 
cent this week in the packer hide mar- 
ket, with an active trade in those de- 
scriptions despite the short week 
occasioned by the holiday interruption. 
All packers moved a total of around 
65,000 or more hides around mid-week, 
and around 6,000 more later, running 
well to June take-off but with some 
Mays included; some bookings to priv- 
ate tanning account also removed 
around 25,000 hides from market. 

Heavy steers are fairly well sold up 
and in good demand and packers’ ideas 
at present are a half-cent higher for 
native steers. Light native cows have 
been somewhat draggy, with most of 
the support coming to the market from 
sole leather interests. However, packers 
secured their last week’s asking prices 
for light native cows, and a fair 
quantity moved, mostly to specialty 
leather tanners, on that basis. Most of 
the light cows moving were River point 
take-off, although in the early trading 
one packer secured same price for all 
points. However, the market appears 
firmer as the week closes, with one 
packer moving straight Chicago June 
take-off light cows on that basis. 

Total of about 18,500 native steers 
sold at 13c; around 3,000 extreme light 
native steers moved early at 12%c for 
all points. 

About 5,000 butt branded steers 
moved at 13c, and 6,000 Colorados at 
i2%c. Heavy Texas steers quoted 13c, 
nom.; light Texas steers held at 1244c, 
and extreme light Texas steers at 12c. 

Heavy native cows are available at 
12c. Total of 27,000 light native cows, 
mostly River point take-off, sold early 
at 12%ec, although one packer moved 
a small lot to all points at same figure; 
later, this packer sold 4,000 Chicago 
take-off June light cows at 12'%c. 
Branded cows are available at 12c. 


One packer sold 1,500 May native 
bulls late this week at 10c; this figure 
paid late last week for couple cars. 
Branded bulls quoted around 944c, nom. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES — Some 
June small packer all-weights are be- 
ing offered by a local killer at 12%c for 
natives and 12c for branded, production 
of outside plants; same killer reports 
declining bids at %4c less for one mid- 
east plant. 


Local small packer association late 
this week sold a car native steers at 
18e, car extreme light native steers 
12%c, car light native cows 1214c, and 
car branded cows 12c, July take-off, go- 
ing to Exchange interests. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
In the South American market, 14,000 
frigorifico steers sold late last week at 
$31.00 gold, variously figured at 11%c 
to 11t4c, c.i.f. New York, account wide 
fluctuations in exchange rate this week. 
Mid-week, 4,000 LaPlatas and 4,000 
Swift Uruguay steers sold to Europe at 
$31.00 gold, equal to 12sc, c.if. N. Y. 


COUNTRY HIDES—Country hides 
are slightly firmer, but this market has 
been handicapped by the lack of interest 
on the part of upper leather tanners, 
by the seasonal lag in quality of coun- 
tty hides, which at this season are be- 


low packer hide auality, and further by 
the announced ihtention of tanners to 
buy only trimmed hides after July 1. 
Some dealers are not inclined to handle 
only trimmed hides and are asking a 
premium for such stock. All-weights 
quoted around 8c, selected, delivered 
Chicago. Hea steers and cows 7@ 
7¥ec, nom. Buff weights quoted around 
9c top. Extremes sold at 10c, pre- 
sumably for untrimmed hides; higher 
asked for trimmed. Some quote ex- 
tremes 91%2@10c, inside price bid. Bulls 
5%@6c, nom. All-weight branded 
around 6c, flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Last trading in packer 
calfskins, previous week, was 35,000 
May calf, at 20c for northern heavies 
9% lb. and up, and 18c for all point 
lights under 9% lb., while 5,000 May 
river point heavies sold later at 19c. 

Chicago city calfskins last sold, pre- 
vious week, at 15c for 8/10 lb. and 
16%ec for 10/15 lb.; market quiet but 
apparently firm, collectors talking %4c 
higher. Outside cities, 8/15 lb., quoted 
around 15c, nom.; mixed cities and 
countries 18@13%c; straight countries 
10%@llc. Chicago city light calf and 
deacons $1.10 last paid, to $1.25 asked. 

KIPSKINS—Packer kipskins last sold 
at 15c for 1,000 April northern over- 
weights. May kips offered at 17c for 
northern natives, 16c for over-weights 
and 15c for branded. 

Last sale of Chicago city kipskins, 
previous week, was a car at 14c, with 
13%c paid earlier. Outside cities around 
14c; straight countries around 10c. 

Packers asking $1.10 for regular 
slunks. 

HORSEHIDES—Horsehides steady to 
firm, with best city renderers quoted 
$3.25@3.50; mixed cities and countries 
around $2.85 for No. 1’s, No. 2’s at 
50c less. 


SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts recently 
sold at 16c for full wools; the wool 
market continues firm, with stocks be- 
low normal. Car of packer shearlings 
sold this week at 90c for No. 1’s, 75c 
for No. 2’s, and 60c for clips, or 5c 
over last sales for each description; sea- 
son about over and offerings scarce. 
Pickled skins appear firm; only sales 
of native pickled skins reported so far 
was a sale previous week at $6.50 per 
doz. for the three top grades at Phila- 
delphia, small ones and No. 2’s out; 
$6.50@7.00 per doz. talked at present. 








Handling Hides 


Much money is undoubtedly lost 
by the packer through improper 
take-off and curing of hides and 
skins, 

Complete directions for the proper 
handling of hides and skins have 
been ve lished by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Subscribers can 
obtain copies by sending in the fol- 
lowing coupon, accompanied by a 
5-cent stamp: 

The National Provisioner: 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Please send me copy of directions 
for take-off and curing of hides and 


skins. 

Name ..... ercesceses cccccccccccce 
Street ...c.cccrccccccece occcccccse 
CH s.ccsces cosccecocese ecccccece 
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Native spring lamb pelts last sold at 
$1.70 per cwt. live lamb at New York, 
and $1.50 per cwt. at Chicago. Outside 
small packer spring lamb pelts quoted 
70@80c each. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES—No activity re- 
ported as yet on June hides; a few May 
Colorados still held, also few cows and 
bulls, but market otherwise cleaned up 
to June ist, and quotable nominally 
on basis of Chicago prices. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskin market quiet 
this week but steady to firm and stocks 
light. Last trading, previous week, was 
at $1.25@1.35 for 5-7’s, $1.70@1.80 for 
7-9’s, and $2.25@2.35; later $2.40 for 
9-12’s, collectors’ and packers’ takeoff. 

———_- 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 


Saturday, July 1, 19838—Close: Sept. 
12.75b; Dec. 12.93 sale; Mar. 13.11@ 
13.20; June 13.30@13.50; sales 3 lots. 
Closing unchanged to 6 points higher. 

Monday, July 3, 1933—Holiday. 

Tuesday, July 4, 1938—Holiday. 

Wednesday, July 5, 1933—Close: 
Sept. 13.10@13.25; Dec. 13.28@13.25; 
Mar. 13.49@13.55; June 13.65@13.80; 
sales 85 lots. Closing 30@88 points 


higher. 
Thursday, July 6, 1933—Close: Sept. 
15.20 sale; Dec. 13.81@13.85; Mar. 


13.60@13.65; June 13.75n; sales 26 lots. 
Closing 8@11 points higher. 

Friday, July 7, 1933—Close: Sept. 
13.25@13.40; Dec. 13.45 Sale; Mar. 13.70 
@13.75; June 13.85n; Sales 28 lots. 
Closing 5 to 14 points higher. 

i 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended July 7, 1933, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
July 7. week. 1932. 
a9 nat. 13 @1s 
Wk se heoe @ n 12 13n 5 iy 
Hivy. a. _— ais 4O a Hye 
vy. Tex. strs. n 12 
avy. Dane brnd’d é oo“ vine 
ee 213 @12% 4\4n 
Hvy. Col. strs. 12 p12 
Ex-light Tex. ane S . 
eS @12n 12n 
Brnd’d cows @12ax 12ax 


Hvy. nat.cows @12ax 12ax 

Lt. nat. cows. . @12% 12 @12% 

Nat. bulls ..10 @10% 10%@l1in 

Brnd’d bulls. 94%4@10n 9% @10n 2 
18 @20 18 


Calfskins ... @20 61 

Kips, nat....16 @17 16 @I17 54@ 31% 
6 @ 4) 

4) 


Kips, ov-wt..15 @16 15 @1 

Kips, brnd’d.14 @15 14 @15 u 

Slunks, reg..85 @1.10 85 @1.10 @32% 

Slunks, hris..40 @50 40 @50 20 @25 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 

le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


3555355 89 
oe 


> 


Nat. all-wts.114%@12n 11%@12ax 3%@ 4n 
Branded --1l @11%n1l @11%ax 3%@ 3%n 
Nat. bulls... 9 @9%4n 9 @ 9%n @ 2%n 
Brnd’d bulls. 8%@ 9n 8% @ 2n 
Calfskins ...15 @16% 15 16% 5 @ 54n 
ES @i14 @14 5 @ S\4n 
Blunks, reg.. @85ax @85ax @30 
Slunks, hris.30 @40n 30 @40n @20 
COUNTRY HIDES. 

Hvy. steers... 7 @7%n 7 @7%n 24%@ 2%n 
Hvy. cows .. 7 @T%4n 7 @7%n 24@ 214n 
ae @ @ 8 @ 3n 
Extremes 9%@10 9 9 @ 3% 
pare @ 6 5%4@ 5 1%@ 2n 
Calfskins 10%@11 @lin BYU@ 2% 
eee @10 @10n 84M 3% 
Light calf...50 @65 @65 15 @20n 
acons ....50 @65 50 @65 15 @20n 
"unks, reg.. @20n @20n @10n 
Slunks. hris. @10n @10n @ tn 
Horsehides ..2.85@3.50 2.75@3.35 1.25@1.75 
SHEEPSKINS. 

(yy, Se oes Py a ae 

Sml. pkr. 

lambs ..... 70 @s0 7 @8in @40 
Pkr. shearigs. @90 85 @o0 @in 
Dry pelts ...15 @16 14 @16 @h 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Chicago, July 6, 1933. 

CATTLE—Compared with close last 
week: Fed steers and yearlings, steady 
to 25c higher, light steers and long 
yearlings showing upturn; heifer and 
mixed yearlings and other she stock 
were —— steady, but very un- 
even, better grade light heifer and 
mixed yearlings showing strength in 
instances. Bulls, 10@15c higher; veal- 
ers, largely $1.00 higher. Receipts 
were smaller than a week earlier, but 
holiday and other influences made for 
very inequitable marketings. These 
provided an unsettling influence in 
trade. Extreme top fed steers, $7.00 
for medium weights; best heavies, 
$6.85; long yearlings, $6.75. Weighty 
steers commanded a premium over long 
yearlings and comparable light offer- 
ings. It was largely a fed steer run; 
grassy and warmed up kinds in mod- 
erate supply. It was largely a $5.00@ 
6.25 market, with better grade weighty 
steers mainly $6.25@6.50. 


HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Market unevenly strong to 15c higher; 
packing sows, 10@25c up. Broader 
shipping demand, advance in fresh pork 
trade and strong provisions market 
were stimulating factors in hog mar- 
ket. Closing top, $4.65; bulk good to 
choice 200 to 290 lIbs., $4.55@4.65; 300 
to 350 lbs., $4.35@4.55; 140 to 190 lbs., 
$3.75@4.60; pigs, $3.00@3.50; most 
packing sows, $3.65@4.10; smooth light- 
weights, up to $4.25. 

SHEEP—Compared with close last 
week: Desirable lambs and yearlings, 
50@75c and more higher. Active com- 
petition was a trade factor despite ex- 
panded aggregate numbers. Throw- 
outs were up _ relatively smaller 
amounts; sheep, firm; week’s top, $8.25, 
paid at close for choice natives. Thurs- 
day’s bulk desirable kinds, $7.75@8.00; 
choice westerns at mid-week, unsorted, 
$7.75@7.85; clipped California lambs, 
upward to $7.50; yearlings, $6.25@6.50 
mostly; ewes, $1.00@2.50, according to 


quality. 
7 : 
KANSAS CITY 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
onomics, ) 


Kansas City, Kan., July 6, 1933. 


CATTLE—A weaker undertone fea- 
tured the fed steer and yearling trade, 
and values are mostly 15@25c lower 
than last Friday. Receipts were light at 


KENNET T-MURRAY 


the close, and some strength developed 
on the final session. Choice yearlings 
went at $6.35, while several loads of 
light and medium weight steers brought 
$5.75@6.25. Choice heavy steers reached 
$5.75, and bulk of fed offerings cleared 
from $4.50@5.75. Mixed yearlings and 
fed heifers ruled weak to 25c lower, 
and slaughter cows held at steady to 
weak levels. Bulls were slightly lower, 
but vealers held about steady, with top 
at $5.50. 


HOGS—Offerings scaling 180 lbs. and 
above sold to po advantage, and most 
sales are 10@15c higher than late last 
week. Underweights, however, have 
been extremely hard to sell, and declines 
of 10@15c were effected. Choice 210- 
to 240-lbs. weights scored $4.45 at the 
close, while bulk of good to choice 190- 
to 325-lb. averages ranged from $4.30 
@4.40. Lighter weights sold in a wide 
spread of prices, with 140- to 180-lb. 
weights ranging from $3.00@4.25 ac- 
cording to weight and finish. Packing 
sows are steady at $3.35@3.80. 
SHEEP—Supplies of fat lambs were 
limited, and values advanced sharply, 
with late sales fully 75c over last week’s 
close. Choice natives scored $7.75 to 
sae yea and $7.65 to packers, while late 
bulk ranged from $7.50@7.65. Best 
Arizona lambs at the finish brought 
$7.40. Yearlings are strong to 10c 
higher, with the top at $5.75 and the 
bulk going at $4.75@5.65. Aged sheep 
— with most fat ewes at $1.50 


Be 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
° , Economics, ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., July 6, 1933. 

CATTLE—Steers recovered today all 
losses sustained early in the week. Com- 
pared with the close of the preceding 
week, steers, mixed yearlings, heifers 
and cow stuff steady; sausage bulls, 15 
@25c higher; vealers, 50c higher. For 
the week bulk of steers brought $4.50 
@5.85, with top medium weights, $6.25; 
top yearlings, $6.15; best heavies, $5.85. 
Most mixed yearlings and _ heifers 
earned $4.25@5.25; good and choice de- 
scriptions, largely $5.00@5.65, top heif- 
ers claiming $6.10, and best mixed kinds 
$5.75. Most cows brought $2.50@3.25; 
top, $3.75; low cutters, largely $1.50@ 
1.75. The session closed with top sau- 
sage bulls, $3.15; best vealers, $5.00. 

HOGS—Prices gained 10@20c since 
last Friday, the high point being 
reached Thursday. The late top was 
$4.65, with bulk of hogs selling from 


LIVESTOCK BUYING ORGANIZATION 


4M 
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Detroit, Mich. Dayton,Ohio 


Lovisville, Ky. LaFayette,Ind. Montgomery, Ala. Sioux City, la. 


Cincinnati, Ohio KKM 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


NashvilleJenn. Omaha, Neb. 
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$4.40@4.60; pigs, $2.65@3.25; packing 
sows, $3.50@3.75. 


, SHEEP—Fat lambs advanced 50c to 
mostly 75c, top sa | $7.75 on Thurs- 
day. Bulk of lambs cleared at $7.25@ 
7.50; buck lambs, $6.25@6.50; common 
an” $3.00@3.50; fat ewes, $1.50 


fe 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
conomics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., July 6, 1933. 


CATTLE — Advances and _ declines 
during the week just about offset in the 
market for fed steers and yearlings, 
and current prices are barely steady to 
10@15c lower than at the p Aw of last 
week. She stock was in rather light 
supply, and with a good demand from 
all interests, prices are strong to 25¢ 
higher for the week. Bulls are 10@1li5c 
higher, and vealers strong. Choice 
1,155-lb. steers topped for the week at 
$6.60, and choice 881-lb. heifers sold at 
$5.25. Practical top on vealers held at 
a odd head choice selects, $5.50@ 


HOGS—Comparisons Thursday with 
last Saturday shows hog prices 15@25c 
higher. Thursdays top, $4.40; bulk 180- 
to 350-lb. averages, $4.10@4.35; better 
grade, 140- to 180-lb. averages, $3.50 
4.10; medium grade, down to $3.25; 
sows, $3.65@3.95; stags, $3.25@3.65. 


SHEEP—Moderate to light receipts 
resulted in an upturn of around 25c on 
lambs, while yearlings and matured 
sheep are steady with last Friday. 
Thursdays bulk range lambs $7.50; 
sorted native lambs, $7.25@7.50; fed 
clipped lambs, $7.15@7.25; fed yearlings 
up to $5.25; good and choice ewes, $1.25 
@2.00. 


———% 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., July 5, 1933. 


CATTLE—Cattle trade here so far 
this week has shown some slight 
strength, due mainly to decreased re- 
ceipts. Compared with the close of last 
week, slaughter steers and yearlings are 
strong to 15¢ or more higher. Bulk 
are now selling at $4.00@5.60, with a 
few loads and part loads at $5.65@ 
5.75. Butcher heifers sold at $3.00@ 
4.25; a few choice fed offerings, to $5.00 
and better; grass fat cows, $2.50@ 
2.75; low cutters and cutters, $1.50@ 
2.25; medium grade bulls, $2.60@2.85; 
good to choice vealers, $3.50@4.50, a 
few to $5.00. 


HOGS—Hog prices are somewhat 


‘higher than late last week, bulk better 


180 to 325 lbs. selling at $4.10@4.30; 
a short load of choice 200-lb. Ham 
shires, $4.35; better 325- to 400-lb. 
butchers, $3.75@4.10; 160 to 180 lbs, 
$3.75@4.10 or better; 140 to 160 lbs. 
$3.60@3.75; pigs, $3.00@3.25; bulk 
packing sows, $3.25@3.65. 


SHEEP—Fat lamb prices are con- 
siderably higher than a week ago, bulk 
good to choice native ewe and wether 
lambs now selling largely at $7.00, with 
two cars of choice Washington lambs 
late at $7.50. Medium to good yearling 
wethers sold at $3.00@5.00; fat ewes, 
$1.00 @2.25. 
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SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U._S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., July 6, 1933. 

CATTLE—Slaughter steer and year- 
ling prices for the first three days of 
the week ruled steady to 25c lower 
than last Friday. Choice long yearlings 
reached $6.35, medium weight beeves 
made $6.25, and heavy bullocks —_ 
at $6.10. Several loads cleared at 
$5.75@6.00, and most grainfeds turned 
at $4.50@5.50. Fat she stock ruled un- 
evenly weak to 25c lower. Loadlots of 
choice light heifers went at $5.00@5.25, 
with grassy kinds down to $3.00 and 
under. Beef cows moved largely at 
$2.25@3.50, and late in the week low 
cutters and cutters sold mainly at $2.25 
down. Little change developed for bulls 
and vealers. Medium bulls sold up to 
$2.85, and select vealers cashed at 
$6.00. 

HOGS—Moderate receipts and favor- 
able outside influences gave strength to 
hog prices, and compared with last 
Friday a 10@15c advance was regis- 
tered. Mid-week top reached $4.50, 
while bulk 190- to 350-lb. butchers 
cleared at $4.15@4.30. Most 140- to 
180-lb. averages cashed $3.00@4.00, 
with packing sows $3.60@3.90. 

SHEEP—Light receipts proved a 
bullish factor. Compared with last 
Friday, fat lambs and yearlings showed 
a 35@50c upturn, while slaughter ewes 
remained unchanged. On closing rounds 
good and choice native lambs cashed 
at $7.25@7.50; top, $7.50. Fed clipped 
Californias made $7.15, with good Idaho 
rangers $7.00. Fed clipped yearlings 
turned at $5.25@5.40, with slaughter 
ewes $1.75 down. 


fe 


ST. LOUIS HOGS IN JUNE. 
Receipts, weights and range of top 
prices of hogs at National Stock Yards, 
Ill., for June, 1933, with comparisons, 

as reported by H. L. Sparks & Co.: 


June, June, 

1933. 1932. 

Receipts, number ............ 322,562 212,815 

Average weight, lbs.......... 214 209 
Top prices: 

NENT dhthiecudineeabdwendd $ 5.00 $ 5.00 

ins tik ala Kade hkeaietr~ 4.50 3.30 

BENS GREE ccvcdcccccesocece 4.48 3.64 


More butcher hogs are looked for in 
July and August in proportion to total 
runs than were received in June. A 
good many lights and pigs have been 
running half fat on account of hot 
weather through the West. Better 
quality is expected during July. 


a 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 














Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended July 1, 1933: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Jersey City ........ 3,885 8,996 4,153 49,460 
Central Union ...... 2,062 1,691 ese. 16,717 
New York ......... 2,019 2,986 11,953 10,106 
MY Wed ocataneed 7,966 13,573 16,106 76,283 
Previous week ..... 6,926 10,614 16,027 67,332 
Two weeks ago..... 6.450 13,039 13,021 66,050 
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HOGS AT 11 MARKETS IN JUNE. 
Hog receipts during June at the 
eleven principal markets of the country 
totaled 2,264,000 head. This was the 
largest run for any single month dur- 
ing 1933, and compares with receipts 
of 1,576,000 head in June, 1932. Re- 
ceipts were the largest for June in any 
year since 1928. For the six months 
ended with June receipts of 11,491,000 
head were the smallest for the period 
since 1910. 


At Chicago receipts at 682,530 were 
the largest for the month since 1928, 
with average weight heavier, the ton- 
nage of pork being larger than that 
indicated by the actual numbers re- 
ceived. The average weight for the 
month, 252 lbs., was heaviest for June 
since 1926, and compared with 244 lbs. 
a year ago and 246 lbs. two years ago. 
Five years ago the average weight in 
June was only 233 lbs. Prior to 1910, 
it is pointed out, the June average 
seldom reached 240 lbs., with many 
monthly average weights below 220 lbs. 

Average price for the month at Chi- 
cago was $4.50, which compares with 
$4.55 in May, $3.10 in December, $3.50 
in June, 1932, and $6.40 in June two 
years ago. 


—~——fe---- 


HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. 

Average weight and cost of hogs 
—— at 10 of the principal pub- 
ic markets of the United States by 
packers and shippers during May, 
1933, with comparisons, are reported 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture as follows: 


May, 1933. Apr., 1933. May, 1932. 

= ae = Pe ad a 

s Bs ¢ is ¢ Bs 

EB oh FE Gh FE Om 

CRICRBO ..cccces 250 $4.51 251 $3.77 239 $3.34 
POGUE .crccccce 224 4.14 223 3.50 215 2.81 
E. St. Louis..... 216 4.41 216 3.62 208 3.32 
Fort Worth ....206 3.87 206 3.27 210 3.05 
Kansas City ...231 4.21 234 3.48 223 3.06 
Omaha _........ 268 4.12 268 3.41 246 2.89 
Sioux City ..... 267 4.11 266 3.39 242 2.83 
So. St. Joseph..248 4.18 244 3.43 230 2.96 
So. St. Paul....247 4.13 239 3.48 227 2.94 
Wichita ........ 221 3.97 221 3.29 222 2.90 


| 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended July 1, 1933: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended July 1...... 195,000 616,000 273,000 
Previous week .......... 180,000 660,000 342,000 
 rrrrrre se ee 166,000 394,000 324,000 
BEER ccvscccevorvecsiceses 158,000 422,000 271,000 
BEE ccccesceccecessvcces 146,000 578,000 249,000 
PEED 2c ccenesovevcesceses 205,000 601,000 226,000 
BEE wesénadersecneweeses 207,000 563,000 262,000 


Hogs at 11 markets: 
WH WN DU Bis cin tics cecs cece siscneuse 
Previous week 
BED -catinetdccasdeseene 

At 7 markets. 
‘Week ended July 1...... 
Previous week .......... 


Se ee ee 
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JUNE MARKETS AT CHICAGO 


Cattle receipts at Chicago during 
June, at 176,887 head, were the largest 
for any month during the year with 
the exception of May, when 177,227 
head arrived. Sheep receipts, on the 
other hand, were the smallest for the 
month during the year, totaling only 
211,792 head. For the first six months 
of 1933 cattle receipts at Chicago 
totaled 917,790 head, the smallest for 
the period in more than twelve years 
and well under the 1907-1910 average. 
Sheep receipts for the period, 1,765,766 
head, were the smallest since 1929, and 
are about on a par with the 1907-1910 
average of receipts at this market. 


The average weight of cattle during 
June was 995 lbs. compared with 991 
in May, 998 in December, 994 in June 
1932, 1004 lbs. two years ago and 1009 
lbs. in June, 1930. The average weight 
of sheep at 79 lbs. compared with 82 lbs. 
in May 85 lbs. in December, 78 lbs. in 
June a year ago, 76 lbs. two years ago 
and 75 lbs. in June, 1930. 

Average price of beef steers in June 
at $5.80 compared with $5.60 in May, 
$5.50 in December, $6.65 a year ago and 
$7.45 two years ago. Lambs brought 
an average of $7.40 during the month 
which was $1.10 higher than in May, 
$1.70 higher than in December, $1.60 
higher than a year earlier and 35 cent 
lower than in the same month of 1931. 


~~~ 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Leading Canadian centers, top live- 


stock price summary, week ended June 
29, 1933: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 lbs. 








Same 
Prev. week 
week, 1932 
ED, acccews ncnwaweaeen $5.85 $6.75 
DE  onksvcnneaceaen 5.60 6.25 
PE access eecele eaten 5.50 6. 
tS ar 4.00 5.15 
Edmonton .... 4.75 5.00 
Prince Albert .. 3.50 eoce 
BE GW ows cweesesecseve 4.50 5.25 
een 4.00 5.00 
SD * a vcvcadecessectecés $6.00 $6.00 $6.25 
PR v.v.cccdebenesewesowe 5.50 5.50 5.00 
WE ‘Snecudsacdeeesves 4.50 4.50 5.00 
I  ok6e0osasctentsave’ 4.75 4.75 5.00 
WE . oc cccossvceevcoee 4.00 4.00 4.00 
BEENEe BURR cc ccccccsevee. seve 3.25 3.55 
BOONE BOW 3s 666 004 cee vided 3.50 3.50 4.00 
rr ee 3.00 3.50 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
WORE ocvccccseccccsgesee y $6.40 $5.10 
DEEL swdonceneweeww a's 75 6.75 5.50 
Winnipeg ........ -85 5.75 4.65 
EE ccd dnweeen ; 5.35 3.75 
Edmonton ........ m 5.45 3.85 
Prince Albert .... . 5.45 4.20 
DESOEO. GOW. cccccscccsccces Ge 5.50 4.20 
BRSKATOOM occ ccccccvccccsce \e 5.45 4.35 
NN 1. oe atidves eae $9.00 $9.00 $8.00 
BERATED oi ccccccccovcccoce 8.50 9.00 8.00 
WORE owarcccsscdecvone 7.50 6.50 7.00 
«cach e<wase caws one 5.50 6.25 5.00 
MAGmMOnton 2... cccccccccccce 5.00 5.50 5.50 
Prince Albert ............. 5. ound 4.50 
MO0SO JAW 2 ceccccccocccce 5.00 7.00 5.50 
GaskKRtoon ...ccccccccccccee 4.50 5.50 4.50 
—— —Re- 


Watch “wanted” page for bargains in 
equipment. 








Hi. L. SPARKS 





BRANCH 
St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR HOGS AT ALL TIMES 
Wire — Phone — Write 


Gen’l Office: National Stock Yards, Ill. Phone East 6261 





& CO. 




















Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. .. MeMURRAY 


Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Livestock prices at four leading Western markets, Thursday, July 6, 1933, 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 















































Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs CHICAGO. E. 8ST. LOUIS. OMAHA, KANS, CITY, 
excluded) : 
Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch............ $3. 60@ + ro $3.50@ 4.35 $3.50@ 4.00 $2.75@ 3.85 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch............ 4.15 4.10@ 4.40 3.85@ 4.10 3.50@ 4.30 
CE ND BI Oe oc kccccvesciccewe i206 80 4.35@ 4.55 4.10@ 4.30 4.40 
Med. wt. (200-220 lbs.) gd-ch........... 4.55@ 4.65 4.50@ 4.60 4.25@ 4.35 4.45 
(220-250 ke “>. bensebudesaéeeeee.i 4.55@ 4.65 4.50@ 4.60 4.25@ 4.40 4.45 
% 4.65 4 oe 4.60 4.10@ 4.35 4.40 
\e 4.60 4.55@ 4.65 4.10@ 4.35 4.40 
00@ 4.30 3.70@ 3.85 8.85@ 3.95 ) 3.80 
3. 4.10 .65@ 3.75 3.80@ 3.90 3.65 
5- bs.) 3.65@ 3.85 3.60@ 3.70 3.65@ 3.80 ) 3.50 
(275-500 BLD SEE Nececkceerccvecese 3.50@ 3.75 3.50@ 3.65 3.50@ 3.65 ) 3.50 
Sltr. pigs (100-150 Ibs.) gd-ch......... 3.00@ 3.60 ee. werehersus 2.75 
ak Or or er, Cee Choos igeneecees ###cenbecesenp .§ eenensces® qo. peeeseedne 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 
GENE anor ccseccccnnevencisvceecsore 6.25@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.50 5.90@ 6.50 5.60@ 6.25 
CET 666a:0600000 006004606060 s.00R0%uCC's 5.25@ 6.25 5.25@ 6 4.85@ 5.90 4.85@ 5.60 
EE. hive evectiseoersebsteeecetscus 4.50@ 5.25 4.50@ 5.25 4.25@ 4.85 3.75@ 5.85 
a eee, ee 3.00@ 4.75 3.50@ 4 ee ae 8 ss ween Fe 8 40% 
STEERS (900-1100 LBS.): 
Sy senbe0e bh Cus + ctmertsien nee exe 6.25@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.50 5.90@ 6.50 5.60@ 6.25 
EE Sew erdbrcecesvcccceseeecdoeseees 5.25@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.00 4.85@ 5.90 4.85@ 5.60 
DN. 6 vcdtinewsebeecosvcasercatevee -75@ 5.25 4.50@ 5.25 4.25@ 4.85 3.75@ 4.85 
CED wcceccccsecteesevetcessceeees 25@ 4.75 3.50@ 4.50 ere 
STEERS (1100-1300 LBS.) : 
SEE Fb vervegseweccese tee doeseceste 6.25@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.50 5.90@ 6.50 5.60@ 6.25 
GOOD cevcveveccvctoucessecvesscvences 5.25@ 6.25 > 25@ 6. 4.85@ 5.90 4.85@ 5.60 
DL, ncducntvenke sees enesnsheeresas 4.50@ 5.25 4.50@ 5.25 4.25@ 4.80 B.7o@ 4.85 
STEERS (1300-1500 LBS.) : 
CED cveescceseccavces ¢eésesevnnvee 00 7.00 6.00@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.50 5.35@ 6.15 
INN See ce ps tccdesewcosececceoeecess 5.25@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.90 4.80@ 5.60 
HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.): 
Choice 5.50@ 6.25 5.00@ 5.50 
Good .... 4.75@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.00 
Medium gs > eee 
COMMMIOM cc ccccccccrcccccccccccccccess SCOR GOD ccccccccee =v nevccccce 
COWS: 
CED oe 6 cease condeeeedsteeveesiseds 2.75@ 4.75 
Ds banteveswesvesenecesouase 3.00@ 4.25 
Com-med. .. 2.50@ 3.00 
Low cutter and cutter .........-.-.-- 1.50@ 2.50 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
 chiclecagn dana paima tied 40m 3.25@ 3.75 2.75@ 3.50 
WEE Gueaseedcconevesesceeencetiioce 2.75@ 3.65 2.25@ 3.00 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
SEED . Cb. vetde ce eodsevencvens oud 5.25@ 6.75 3.50@ 4.75 
BLT gid Woninc ck dient svekeb nae s 4.50@ 5.25 2.75@ 3.50 
Ge. “dcccenweenee seceensecveeedees 3.00@ 4.50 2.00@ 2.75 
CALVES (250-500 LBS.): 
DN « cciveesnbed 6ubeune <eeeas 4.00@ 5.00 CB, See he 5 een y 
DEE gawddeWeuwberWnree-cseccceens 2.75@ 4.00 wn.” depusceies < "_whweeeties 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs. 
LAMBS: 
(90 Ibs. down) gd-ch..............6- 7.50@ 8.25 7.00@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.75 
i CT eee Moat eahee.ei) 60-e4cb dea 5.00@ 7.50 3.00@ 7.00 4.75@ 7.00 4.00@ 7.25 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
CP SOD Bc cctccecvececotecs -00@ 6.50 ... 2 & Seer a 5.00@ 5.85 
BOGE wdc cece cenccccsecevcceoccecs 3.75@ 5.40 Cae - sddxecses ‘ wamedaveie 
EWES: 
Ce: SD OR, ca ccc aovncesdeees 1.75@ 2.75 ee 
SR BD POR s eo cccvedvcecvoncss 1.25@ 2.25 Dn. .~we~esenenee 
(All weights) com-med. ............. 00@ 1.75 ae | - whesescees 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS SHEEP 
ChIcAgO .......ceeeeecees 54,579 47,416 46,225 
CATTLE. onane eg AY Po 35,326 19,746 
ae as SE dacdieeeh veewebens 26,598 25,778 22, 
GRICRBO scccccccccccovcse 30,768 26,753 25,311 East St. Louis.......... 28,509 28,002 36827 
BManens City ...ccccccess 18,338 17,515 15,122 St. Joseph .............. 14,206 21,268 17,109 
MEE: patindeenceteceoen’ 23,081 20,423 i Sa aea re 5,372 7,871 9,349 
East St. Louis.......... 19,993 16,081 REE EE Rivingt.vees vic eee 1,917 2,484 1,376 
BR. TOGO ccccevcccccees 7,672 6,633 Bere 3 WOOE WR oc ccc cccccce 8,250 10,741 40,908 
MUON CHEN cesccccecscces 11,192 11,002 4,123 Philadelphia ........000. 6,997 7,107 6,969 
i eee 1,883 2,007 1,818 Indianapolis ............. 4,936 4,245 669 
RS oe 5,085 4,133 4,303 New York & Jersey City. 67,829 70,674 71.210 
Philadelphia ............ 1,549 1,732 1,642 Oklahoma City .......... ,639 ,945 4,890 
Indianapolis ............ 433 1,461 1,548 Cincinnati 6,472 7,543 4,562 
New York & Jersey City. 9,698 9,457 8,869 re 3,625 1,698 5,370 
Oklahoma City .......... 5,575 4,503 a St. Paul .. 2, 2,818 : 
Cincinnati 3,395 Milwaukee 1,275 754 
DOMVEE wccccce 2,672 Gnaeemaieds 
St. Paul .... 10,510 ID Stata one 255,024 275,760 2 
Milwaukee MIDS « con tns on ee See 
mipigin qenedtiipas — ——__ 
SUED Shree 6cceseebeaws 140,661 110,312 
. CANADA INSPECTED SLAUGHTER. 
10GS. 
Inspected slaughter of livestock in 
CN ao Ss cnves cdahon 149,570 157,308 67,381 Canada during May, 1933, with com- 
Mansas City ......ccccee = 361 79,677 27,877 parisons are reported f il ° 
I acts esasaaehodt 60,773 60,564 25,271 ported as follows: 
East St. Louis -. 70,747 60,956 21,718 May, May, 5 mos. 
=. Ly = 3 =; i ph 11,925 1933. 1932. 1933. 
Sioux City . 2,352 49, 6,284 Cattle ........ 3: 
wickie oer iatap Gast SMI cocccccccocss: ROM seas gen aTe 
Fort Worth . Peg 9,897 oe eens 278,906 254/836 1 298'501 
Philadelphia 8,046 17,008 15,571 WN See tow cotcee) “30. 115 623204 «18642 
Indianapolis |........... 20467 30,040 ilies 5. iat de aa ‘ 427 
New York & Jersey City. 34,241 37,354 37,524 ——e—__- 
| men ees Oe ( seeweeees 11,489 11,386 3,241 
DED  bcinbndcdendne 17,663 19,444 14,937 
MONEON 234454. <éheccnaes 10,842 11,028 ~ 7/583 Careless work in hog scalding costs 
St. Paul oe.eeee sees: 36,279 30,304 "... money. Read chapter 2 of “Pork Pack- 
MER 0s cereseccees 18,264 10,175 —-..- ING,” The National Provisioner’s latest 
MOON Wcésncatevasendes 589,056 633,669 260,054 . 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, 








JULY 1, 1933. 


Cattle. Hogs. 
NEE Si css ccuneices 1,000 14,000 
Saeree a twcav.ew Sas wens 2 1,000 
CEE oss ces cedecnceses 100 3,000 
ie SE. Koc eeapnenyst-ee 200 11,000 
BR. GOGOBR .ncccccccccccs 100 1,500 
REE v6 «0660000 vans 300 2,000 
neat eke bee b6e8 400 2,000 
DORE WER .ccccccccsees 100 300 
DOVER co ccccccccccccscse 400 400 
DEED. cveseoccesevces 100 900 
(rer 300 1,300 
Indianapolis ............ 100 3.000 
bere 100 600 
CEE So eccccesosece 400 1,200 
eae 100 800 
WEE Ske d00vnt350e%0 300 500 
MONDAY, JULY 3, 1933. 

CIE on ccrvesweccensue 11,000 33,000 
Kansas City ........+6+. 7,000 11,000 
GREED. cccccdsccdvendccs 11,000 
St. Louis 8,000 
St. Joseph . 5,500 
Sioux City 6,000 
Bt. Pam ..cccccces 5,500 
Fort Worth 1,500 
Milwaukee 300 
ee EEL EE 5,000 
Louisville ..ccccccccvces 400 800 
rr 700 2,000 
Indianapolis ..........+.. 500 6,000 
PICteDGPER ..ccccccccsecs 500 3,000 
Cincinnati .....-cscveses 900 4,000 
PED weteaveseessceees 1,600 4,300 
Cleveland .....cccccccees 600 3,000 

Nashville ..ccccccccccees 900 9 

TUESDAY, JULY 4, 1933. 

HOLIDAY. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 65, 1933. 
CRICABO 2. rcccccsecsccsee 21,000 37,000 
Kansas City .........++- 6,500 6,000 
QMBBA ccccccccccccccces 8,000 10,000 
Bt. Tats .cccccciccceces 3,% 11,500 
St. Joseph : 4,000 
Sioux City 6,000 
St. Paul 2,500 
Fort Worth 900 500 
Milwaukee 800 1,000 
DOMVGE 2.0%. 400 1,000 
Lowisville ......cccccccce 400 1,000 
a ee 900 1,500 
Indianapolis ......++++++ 1,000 12,000 
PHteWUrGh ....cccccccece 500 2,500 
Cincinnati .....cccicccee 3800 5,600 
MEE cadvecécccocessee 400 1,400 
Cleveland ..ccccccccccess 300 900 
Nashville ....ccccccceees 700 1,500 





700 
PETRWREEGE occcccccccccce 700 1,000 
DORVEP  ccccccccccvcvcccs 600 1,500 
EUR cccccccccceses 100 700 
_ ere 500 1,500 
Indianapolis ............ 800 9,000 
er ones 1,000 
Cincinnati ........cee00. 800 4,500 
ED Siewteciwvecencsss 300 400 
i errr 300 500 
PIED ccc ciccccrccae 300 900 
FRIDAY, JULY 7, 1933 

GRICEBO cc cccvcccccccccce 1,500 19,000 
Kansas City ..........+. 1,300 4,500 
SEE ‘sec cevcoctcecses os 2,000 14,000 
DE. weebetcedccsces 1,200 11,000 
BE. FORO. cccvcsscccccee 1,100 6,000 
Hg BE coccoccoccsves 2,000 1,000 

ME auiescrecssvasee 3,000 9,500 
Fort Worth paregeueees 600 2,000 
BOE cccsccsecccoseses 100 4,100 
Ee 400 9,000 
PRGHBEEER cc ccccccccccce 100 ,000 
SUG. esconsedeceses 700 4,100 
BE. cbawcsoeveseeteee 100 1,400 
errr 100 1,100 

——_-e- 
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NEW ZEALAND FROZEN MEAT. 
Exports of frozen meat from New 


Zealand durin; 
1932, to Apri 


the season October 1, 
30, 1933, the bulk of 


which went to the United Kingdom, is 
reported as follows by the New Zea- 
land Meat Producers Board: Beef quar- 
ters, 152,441 compared with 55,712 a 
year earlier; mutton carcasses, 1,020,- 
carcasses, 
5,008,100 and 4,926,620; pork carcasses, 
139, 147 and 76, 249 and bags of bone- 
less beef, 122, 936 in the period ended 
April 30, 1933, compared with 112,850 


920 and 1,572,543; 


in the same period a year earlier. 


lamb 
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July 8, 1933. 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 


centers for the week ending Sat 
1933, 
tional Provisioner as follows: 








CHICAGO. 

Cattle. 
Armour and Co, ........ 5,134 
Swift & CO... ..ccccsccccs 4,132 
DEED GE OR, ccccccevcese 2,536 
Te ae OU . cnsccnvices 5,139 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co... 1,575 
G. H. Hammond Co..... 2,807 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 449 
Shippers 11,460 
Others .....+.- 6,080 





Brennan Packing Co, 
Packing Co., 1,848 hogs; Boyd, I 
1,418 hogs; Hygrade Food Prod. Co 
Agar Pkg. Co., 2,281 hogs. 

Total: 39,312 cattle; 
17,350 sheep. 


Not including 2,916 cattle, 1,5 


5,652 hogs; 


urday, 


Hogs. 
6,259 
3464 
2,618 
7,044 





“Inde 
Anham 


July A, 


with comparisons, are reported to The Na- 


Sheep. 





“970 
2,145 


pendent 
& Co. 


rp., 2,906 hogs: 


7,796 calves; 72,51 


989 calves, 


hogs and 38,199 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 


Cattle & 
calves. 
Armour and Co........... 3,315 
Cadahy Pkg. Co......... 3,016 
Ee GE MM cevescvccce 2,472 
EE te i a0 600.0000 0.046 2,089 
PU Ee EM. weccccccces 2,697 
Independent Pkg. Co..... aaa 
Jos. Baum Pkg. Co..... 546 
er rr 3,203 
ME: udaaeosseGeuisaen 18,338 
OMAHA. 
Cattle & 
calves. 
Armour and Co.......... 6,719 
SEE EMM. Oc. .-cccce 6,081 
WO. Cis ccceneeas 766 
Pe OP OM 00s venbeicce 2,665 
oe Eee eer —_— 
DE tinetewoesendedener 
Geo. Hoffman Pkg. Co., 125 ‘cat 


Pkg. Co., 25 cattle; Omaha Pkg. 
J. Roth & Sons, 65 cattle; So. 
38 cattle; Eagle Pkg. Co., 
Co., 384 cattle; Nagle Pkg. Co., 
Pkg. Co., 123 cattle; Wilson & Co., 

Total: 25,656 cattle 
16,656 sheep. 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 


Cattle. Calves. 

Armour and Co..... 2,320 2,171 
MINERS G6 OG. cccceces 2'336 3,353 
Morris & Co........ 1.086 663 
Hunter Pkg. Co 1,161 “ie 
me Phe. Co....... ove 
Krey Pkg. Co...... 
American Pkg. Co.. 

ae en - 6,908 903 6,187 


Not including 2.999 cattle, 3.931 


and calves; 


Hogs. 
3,560 
2,843 
2,754 

12,100 
3,790 

346 
3,959 


29,361 


Hogs. 


17,563 
14,464 


le; Grt. 


Co., 72 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 
11 cattle; Lincoln Pkg. 
17 cattle; Sinclair 


4 hogs; 


79,414 


Sheep. 
3,073 
5,200 
2,214 
4,558 
3,413 

“a 
445 


18,911 


Sheep. 


4,667 
7,131 


62 
4, — 


Omaha 
cattle; 


1,339 cattle. 


Hogs. 


12,377 
9,283 


36,404 


calves, 


hogs and 9,907 sheep bought direct. 


ST. LOUIS. 




















Cattle. Calves. 
eee Pie: OG. 6.6600 37 
laclede Pkg. Co.. 11 
Sieloff Pkg. Co...... 86 
American Pkg. Co.. 16 
Hunter Pkg. Co... nee eens 
Sokolik Pkg. Co.. 5 41 
0 eae 469 328 
_ _. Seen 84 62 
SEE © weeneesounes 708 431 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Swift & Co. ....... 2.780 689 
Armour and Co 3,373 648 
SE. Bidc ck 'nwa oo 875 27 
ME. “rinceuseutas 7,028 ‘ 1,364 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 3.612 208 
Armour and Co. .... 3.929 186 
| Fees 2.861 154 
OUR oc. Cha ceeen 3,170 45 
Be Wr th cuvotees 202 22 
ee aT: 13,774 615 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co..... 1.651 928 
Wilson & Co........ 1,716 949 
RE "Chis oc Sunwiecs 113 26 
| a a 3.480 1,901 
Not including 194 cattle bought 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Swift & Co. ....... 1,103 46 
Armour and Co. .... 1,008 127 
Rr RE: 1,062 168 
ee Fae 3,173 341 


Hogs. 
2.081 
337 
816 


"4 





Hogs. 
15.280 
14,168 

236 


29,784 








11.489 
direct. 





71,547 hogs; 


Sheep. 
12.853 
13,311 


920 





27,084 
65,450 


Sheep. 
261 





1.782 


Sheep. 
8.778 
5.428 

290 


14,496 


Sheep. 
1.769 
1 280 
1.547 


4,596 


Sheep. 
1,340 
1,299 


2.639 


. Sheep. 


6. 438 
33,734 
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WICHITA. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 780 380 §=63,429 #8 1,000 
Dold Pkg. Co....... 428 4 2,655 8 
Wichita D. B. Co. 11 otic 
Dunn-Ostertag .. 78 





Fred W. Dold & Sous 73 
Sunflower Pkg. Co. 52 


WG. Nkcsevecsees “ee 499 384 
Not including 3,283 hogs bought direct. 


ST. PAUL. 























Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. . 3,955 3,688 14,414 1,151 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 432 1,778 ewats 81 
Saeee & GR. occoces 5,891 6,557 21,865 1,677 
United Pkg. Co.. 1,657 100 egies esece 
WE Vebvexkaicthan 1,842 24 2,816 
Pe 13, 177 11,147 39,005 2,909 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ae ae, Co.. 1,656 5,530 17,993 1,019 
U. D. B. N. Y 3: ates es Gane 
R. Gumz ry Co. 44 22 67 45 
Armour & Co., Miiw. 592 2,726 eve cron 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 40 weKe~ eg ane 
SE savesd cores 116 27 q7 34 
WE bite wenweseee 208 581 101 179 
eer a 2,684 8,886 18,238 1,277 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Co. ...... 1,431 980 25,928 65,328 
Armour and Co. .... 639 98 1,822 25 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... 5 stan | RO neice 
Brown Bros. ........ 93 19 210 13 
Stumpf Bros. ...... oa — 107 ocee 
Meier Pkg. Co. .. 64 3 242 
Indiana Prov. Co.. 11 10 133 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 27 ees 310 cons 
Maass Hartman Co.. 27 5 ewes 6 
Art Wabnitz ....... 13 35 er 33 
SEE 1 wcesiecweden 1,447 1,584 17,497 2,836 
Rane weer 579 132 664 415 
ML éedwawsseeen ar 1336 2,866 47,925 8,656 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
8S. W. Gall’s Sons... .... ese8 ove 326 
Ideal Pkg. Co. ..... 18 2 47 saan 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,010 366 6,118 4,985 
Kroger G. &. B. Co. 75 102 «2.576 55 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co... 6 ese 251 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 25 waee 4.358 
A. Sander Pkg. Co... 4 otoe a 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 140 205 oaks 45 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 21 oe. 8,286 sincate 
John F. Stegner.... 213 317 aires 46 
ee a 746 3,343 13.200 
SE. Weveksishanoes R44 528 321 395 
EL: «diac wearnmantie 2,356 2,266 21,481 19.052 


Not including 812 cattle, 
and 419 sheep bought direct. 
RECAPITULATIONS. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by mar- 
kets for week ended July 1, 1933, with compari- 


175 calves, 333 hogs 








sons: 
CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
July 1. week. 1932. 
GERBER cccccccccccsevccc en “SS Gee 
Ee SN cccccicescos 8,338 17,515 15.065 
a6 haa olen @.00 Wieden 25,656 22.0089 18,390 
East St. Louis 6,903 12,183 12,800 
We. SMUD cece 708 602 ery 
St. Joseph 7.028 5.951 6.043 
Sioux City .. 13,774 13,357 8,054 
Oklahoma Cit ,480 2,849 1,723 
NE oe ath 2.0004 6s io once’ 1,499 1,659 1.444 
PE aici Sc:nwna'w ae Guess 3,173 2,796 2.533 
i GR eee Bee 13,777 11,452 9.839 
INE cn oon deernreweie 2,684 2,514 2.890 
eee 4.238 4.076 4. 8°0 
RES AR 356 2.454 2.781 
EE 08s bse uakseedengr 143,024 136,574 124.971 
HOGS 
ED 5 cswindes cutdawae 72,513 78.197 63,921 
DE TE “ekasedencces 29,361 35,395 7,638 
ere 71.547 7.244 1.907 
East St. Louis.......... 36.404 TR.A97T 47,724 
REA Seraee %.772 4.815 nee 
Xt (A SSee er 7 37.442 18.240 
Seer 54.180 52018 23.2914 
Oklahoma City .......... 11.489 11,388 3,241 
. SPP err. 6.1104 7.2R2 3.762 
EERE SY 6,101 5.974 9.304 
Sk ME ees wédv eves cvties 39.09% 32.270 22.479 
5 68s Gas Sri ais 18238 10.207 6.296 
Eee 47.925 AR.332 8=620.089 
ED. .diswncaww<sucees 21,481 23.157 16,042 
WOE. Cchiveccoetacanel 450,494 501, 497 312,808 
SHEEP. 
SED sin wuaeeweneoeweus . 9,650 9, 
DE SEE 8.40:00kgesaas 18.911 35,326 19.457 
| SAS Sy 16,656 19.564 22.476 
East St. Louis.......... 27.084 35.754 33,122 
i EE ese0ss cecdesa¥s 1,782 588 okes 
ee 14,496 22.175 18,547 
8 Oar 4,596 6,309 ,093 
Oklahoma City .......... 2,639 1,945 4,890 











MEE cvtcevorudecsesee 917 2,4 1,376 
EE. cc ewee es eens ese 33.734 34,311 14,839 
| eer eae 2,909 2,818 5,754 
IR nose cocceweeed 1,277 764 1,312 
Indianapolis ............. 8,656 7,141 6,32 
ere re 19,052 19,068 18.532 
MUG. acid 00a a'e'ee shek es 171,059 208,902 173,921 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 


























RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., June 26... .17,995 1,335 41,935 12,645 
Tues., June 27.... 5,672 2,731 26,407 8,511 
Wed., June 28 9,736 1,905 26.570 13,742 
Thur., June 29... 6,522 2,632 ° 26,659 5,597 
Fri., June 30 855 672 25,508 4,857 
Seat., July 1..... 1,000 200 14,000 000 
Total this week. .43,780 9,475 161,079 50,352 
Previous week. ..38.997 8,179 169,351 55,453 
Year ago ....... 34,645 9,267 91,552 50,284 
Two years ago. .31,501 9,110 97,251 52,877 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., June 26... 4,610 33 2,387 15 
Tues., June 27.. 2,207 1 1,024 ace 
Wed., June 28.... 2,668 cane 372 428 
Thur., June 29. : 15248 134 1,116 293 
Fri., June 30.... 700 Stas 1,439 177 
Gnt., FEF Zeccee 100 ove 200 Pe oe 
Total this week. .11,533 168 6,538 913 
Previous week... .12,167 141 § 248 422 
; oF ares 9,644 878 21,574 3,181 
Two years ago. ..11,880 67 19,993 1,748 
Total receipts for month and year to July 1 
with comparisons: 
ne—— —_ Year—— 
1933. 1932. 1933. 1932. 
GAME ocvcee 176,887 a.ees 917,790 970,008 
SED cccees 43, 89,911 228,550 249,092 
- ee 682,530 421,617 3,422,224 3,571,672 
Sheep ....... 211,792 253,582 1,765,766 1,915,769 
WEPKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended July 1. .$ . 4 $ 4.35 $2.35 $ 6.90 
me week ..... 4.45 2.35 7.20 
SN laa oseouws bat oh 735 4.50 .60 5.45 
BE cvcccccccccvese 7.25 6.25 1.35 6.70 
ER ciinacetnicie- weninaia 10.25 8.80 2.75 11.30 
Sa eee 14.05 10.75 5.85 14.05 
DE cages iteccneres 14.25 10.25 5.85 16.35 
Av. 1928-1932 d -$10.60 $ 8.10 8.10 '$ 3.50 3.50 $10.75 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended July 1..... 32,200 154,700 ,400 
Previous week .......... 6,830 161,108 55,031 
’ 978 47,108 
77,258 51,129 
128,837 47,231 
104,637 42,880 
114,957 53,750 





*Saturday, July 1, 1933, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 











No. Avg. ——Prices—— 
Rec’d. Wgt. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended July 1..161,100 252 $4.75 $ 4.35 
Previous week ...... 169,351 253 4.75 4.45 
BD) Wakc<cb cgs.cepsten 91,552 247 5.15 4.50 
ER ae 7, 256 7,60 6,25 
Dicccvernen ep eekatae 156,088 250 9.60 8.80 
BEE uwchoceensseaeden 131,976 248 11.40 10.75 
DO Vniseiuestwss -146,753 233 11.15 10.25 
Av. 1928-1932 ..... 124,700 246 $9.00 $ 8.10 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago, under federal in- 
epection for week ended June 30, 1933, with com- 
parisons: 


Week ended June 30...........cccececcees 179,999 
aa ee errr 165,249 
eC A ee errr Ck ere ee 74,628 
WOE “Seccubectsecdseces b00eeegbeadesteneass 96,058 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
July 6, 1933, were as follows: 








Week 
ended, Prey. 
July 6. week. 
Packers’ purchases .............-. 47,820 70,638 
Direct to Serre 73,113 76,926 
Shippers purchases ............-. 10,174 7,007 
GER bin hace cap ined bee cpadenned 131,107 154,571 

od 


BELLY TRIMMINGS. 


Why is it so important to check belly 
trimmings? Read chapter 6 of “PoRK 
PACKING,” _ National Provisioner’s 
latest 
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SOLVES PorRK PACKING 


PLANT PROBLEMS! F.C. ROGERS, INC. 











CHAPTERS NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
Many Operating It Hag Killing PHILADELPHIA 
Tests ! 11l—Handling 


Fancy Meats 


acmipentice PROVISION 
Mage et BROKER 
VIl—Hog Cutting 


Converting Pork 
Cuts 












































—— -- Manu- Member of New York Produce Exchange 
K—voviston ‘and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
Trading Rules 
XI—Curing Pork 
Meats ee 
rma | a 
sae H. P. HENSCHIEN 
XIV—Sausage and ARCHITECT 
EV menteten be Established since 1909 
edible Products PACKING PLANTS -- PLANT ADDITIONS 
pg ed and RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION 
‘ost Distribution : 
XVlI—Merchan- 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
dising 
priee 6 ORDER M A M 
Pacem Ravtags Ste, ' PNRES ANE ine 
Flexible Leather: $1.00 N O W e EQUIPMENT 


ye any SUPPLIES 


Book Department EVERYTHING F Si PACKER ON 
uccessors oO 
407 S. Dearborn St. 
THENATIONAL PROVISIONER “Chicago, Miinois ee BONNELL- oe HTZ CO. a ie ail 

















my AUTOMATIC SMOKE FELDER & JOCHSBERGER, Inc. 
GENERATOR G. A. Felder L. Jochsberger 








e Watkins 9-1868-9 





Our Automatic Smoke Generator (U. PACKINGHOUSE BROKERS 
8. A. and foreign pats. pending) | 98 ase a New York, N. Y. 
automatically supplies a 


with smoke of uniform density and 
temperature. Requires Bw mee at- 






























































License for pee — mone, insures cnperier a — 
U.S.A. panne A ig oar) is now in successful GEO. Hii. A | ACKLE 
i inent ts. 
FOR SALE! Wii i"P"grmint European plants ahi 
Tankage, Blood, B , Crackli Bonemeal, 
MITTELHAUSER & WALTER o* Bigot, Dens, Conchiings, Bens 
HAMBURG, GERMANY Chrysler Bidg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Chicago Invites the World 





Wm. J. Stange Co., invites you to make our office 


























your headquarters and we assure you that we 




















will endeavor to increase your pleasure and 




















ile visiti A CENTURY 
decrease your expenses while visiting > OF PRIGREJ/ 
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Chicago Section 


Chicago Board of Trade memberships 
sold recently at $10,500, which is double 
the figure of a month ago. 

J. M. Emmart, Louisville, Ky., packer, 
was renewing old acquaintances in Chi- 
cago the past week. 


P. Thorgersen, of Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa, was a Chi- 
cago visitor this week. 

A. J. Curtis, sales manager of the 
Nuckolls Packing Co., Pueblo, Colo., 
was a visitor in Chicago this week. 

Max Friedman, president of the Colo- 
rado Animal By-Products Co., Denver, 
Colo., was in Chicago this week. 


Frank L. Marx, of Mexico City, repre- 
senting the Marx Hide & Tallow Co., 
Louisville, Ky., was in Chicago last 
week. 


Archibald Campbell, former vice 
president of the Globe Soap Works, 
Cincinnati, O., was a Chicago visitor 
this week. 


M. G. Middaugh, former head of the 
branch house department of Swift & 
Company, has returned from a fishing 
trip to Northern Minnesota. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 14,406 cattle, 3,752 
calves, 22,525 hogs, 13,402 sheep. 


Herbert Rumsey, of the Henry Muhs 
Company, Passaic, N. J., passed through 
Chicago last week, motoring with his 
family to the Pacific Coast on a vaca- 
tion tour. 


Chester G. Newcomb, of the Lake 
Erie Provision Co., Cleveland, O., was 
in Chicago with his family this week 
— in A Century of Progress expo- 
sition. 


Fred Duffield of Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa, and Fred 
Wilson of the Wilson Provision Co., 
Peoria, Ill., were Century of Progress 
visitors this week. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended July 1, 1933, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Week Previous 

July 1. week. 
Cured Meats, Ibs. .19,652,000 20,133,000 16,966,900 
Fresh Meats, Ibs.. .38,592.000 41,262.000 28.788.000 
lard, Ibs. 5,501,000 4,824,000 4,753,000 


Same 
week, ’32. 


Jay E. Decker was in from Mason 
City, Iowa, this week to take in a meet- 
Ing of the executive committee of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, of 
which he is a member. It is suspected 


that he remained over for the “game of 
a century” on Thursday. 


C. B. Davis and Frank Wayman came 
“back home” for a visit in the general 
offices of Swift & Company this week. 
Both are now retired. Claude Davis, 
who makes his home in Los Angeles, 
was formerly assistant manager of the 
refining department and Mr. Wayman 
was for many years in charge of oleo- 
margarine sales in the Ft. Worth, Tex., 
plant. 


Theodore Raymond, son of Joseph 
Raymond, editor of “Ice and Cold Stor- 
age” and “Modern Meat Marketing,” 
London, England, and a member of the 
staff of those publications, who has been 
in Chicago attending the meeting of 
the American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers and A Century of Progress 
exposition, visited the offices of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER this week. 


The second group of Armour prize 
winning salesmen in president T. G. 
Lee’s sales and service promotion con- 
test are in Chicago this week touring 
A Century of Progress Exposition and 
visiting the home office. They are E. C. 
Augustine, Green Bay, Wis.; L. C. 
Neighbor, Kansas City, Kans.; C. 
Strube, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. E. Walker, 
Detroit, Mich.; D. Fall, Steubenville, O.; 
Henry Miller, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and A, R. Watson, Fort Worth, Texas. 
There were 37 prize winners in all and 
the balance of the winners will arrive 
in the city in groups for the next three 
or four weeks, 

Packer executives who were in Chi- 
cago during the past week attending 
committee meetings of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers included Geo. 
A. Schmidt, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New 
York City; Louis W. Kahn, E. Kahn’s 
Sons Co., Cincinnati, O.; Jay C. Hormel 
and T. H. Hocker, Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., Austin, Minn.; H. Harold Meyer, 
H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, 
O.; W. E. Felin, John J. Felin & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; R. S. Sinclair, 
W. R. Sinclair, C. H. Keehn and H. P. 
Wetsell, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; John W. Rath, R. A. Rath and 
D. L. Hoff, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa; Henry Belz, Belz Provision 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Chester G. New- 
comb, Lake Erie Provision Co., Cleve- 
land, O.; Jay E. Decker, F. G. Duffield, 
and F. A. Grow, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; George 
M. Foster and C. M. Lawrence, John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa; Frank 
A. Hunter, Hunter Packing Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill.; Frank A. Kohrs, Kohrs 
Packing Co., Davenport, Iowa; Samuel 
Slotkin, Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
New York City; Geo. N. Meyer, Meyer 
Packing Co., Indiana, Pa. 


Meat Industry Activity 


Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
is making plans to install an entirely 
new hog cutting department. 


Lehman Packing Co., Johnson ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is starting to install a 
new beef killing floor and will add an 
additional beef cooler to hold 250 car- 
casses, 


K. Bercowitz, Bloomfield, N. J., has 
had plans prepared for an abattoir of 
brick and steel construction to cost 
$35,000. 

Goldring Packing Co., 3461 East 
Vernon ave., Vernon, Calif., packers 
and wholesale meat dealers, is planning 
a frame and concrete addition and new 
coolers. 


Manhattan Packing Co., 1500 Pelham 
ave., New York City, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000 
to do a meat packing business..- 


John J. Felin & Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., are completing plans for gen- 
— alterations and an addition to the 
plant. 


Burbank Sausage Factory, Charles 
Przybilis, proprietor, has opened for 
business at 2913 N. San Fernando Road, 
Burbank, Calif. 


E. Tarducci & T. Domenici are plan- 
ning to erect a sausage manufacturing 
plant to cost $10,000 at 447 Broadway, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Quality Sausage Co., Beloit, Wis., will 
erect a one story building at Morrill 
ave. and 4th st., concrete block con- 
struction, 30 x 40 feet, refrigerated. 


Swift & Company are making altera- 
tions to coolers and rearranging unload- 
ing facilities in their branch plant at 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Geo. A. Hormel] & Co., Austin, Minn., 
are making plans for a new beef killing 
and cooler building, 3 stories and base- 
ment, brick and reinforced construction, 
285 x 83 ft. H. Peter Henschien, Chi- 
cago, is the architect. 


Peter Emge & Sons, Fort Branch, 
Ind., have already outgrown the new 
plant built a few years ago, and are 
now considering preliminary plan for 
an additional building to house the beef 
killing department and beef coolers, 
now housed in the pork building. 
Smokehouse and sausage department 
facilities also will be enlarged. 


John W. Reichert, Worcester, Mass., 
has plans in progress for the erection 
of a meat packing plant and slaughter 
house. The building will be two stories, 
75 x 180 feet, brick, concrete and steel 
construction. 


The meat packing 
Davis & Co., Auburn, 
destroyed by fire. 


lant of Lee W. 
e., was recently 
It will be rebuilt. 















PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 
seaazins IN DRESSED HOGS om te Hos sett 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. : : Phone Webster 3113 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
, 1933 


REGULAR HAMS. 















Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
1 0% 10% 
10% 10% 10% 
10% 10% 10% 
10% 10% ll 
- 104% @10% ar 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
ll 11% 
11% 114% 
1% 11% 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
Breer 11% 11 11% 
TE. neteabsceeoe 11% 11 Wy 
ME docguebecess 11% 11 11% 
wn evseedseee oe 114 11 11% 
MD skeneeedeees 10% 11 11% 
ME seececsscese 0 10% 114% 
ME ceseeetroces 9% 
ET weseeeseaene 84 Ky 
MEE svcchanesdas 7% s 
Gy sextanserses 7% 
PICNICS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Sh.Shank. 
Qe. secssccvecsis 5% 5% 6% 
eae 4% 5% 6 
Wl ‘et-atevuéawege 4% 5% 5% 
- SRERPORG Hie 4% 5% 5% 
SGD wecececseces 4% 5% 5% 
BELLIES. 
Green Cured 
Sq. Sdis. 8.P. Dry Cured. 
Gee . esisezieraene 9 9 9% 
ST Geancieceace 9 9 9% 
SEE "ven servretes 5% 8% 9% 
EE ‘eavbpnguie cme Rly &I4 9 
SEE xspthes sainee N3q 8% 8% 
| ere 84 s 8% 
D. 8. BELLIES. 
Clear Rib 
Standard. Fancy. 
BOGS ceosctcacees 7% dad 
Beer coy 7% 8 
EE ‘dvbsouce t-te 7% 7% 
| | ee 7% 7% 7 
ee eedal 4a 7% 1% 6% 
MG Wawehb-eosecws 6% eee 65% 
MP wdéevmeat 6% 6% 
eee 6% 6% 
GP gpevécavievs 6% Nees 6% 
D. 8S. FAT BACKS. 
Export 
Standard. Trim. 
BE is ek wn ene 6 cdcmkedekdtme 4% 5 
tt «<havewwadose ac tbetide 4% 5% 
DEE. waévedectedwceenbabebas 5 5% 
| RP Fs a: 51% 5% 
SD. 204009¢ne¥0es.casads ened 5% 5% 
DEED ep edadeseeeoedccecweose 5% 556 
BED wevcereseendes: cevbe ded 5% 5% 
OTHER D. 8S. MEATS. 
Extra short clears . 6%n 
Extra short ribs 6%n 
Regular plates .. 4% 
Clear plates .. 4% 
Jowl butts ......... 4 
Green square jowls .. . wees 4% 
Green rough jowls ........... +be0 4% 
LARD. 
I MO ois ocesicgrvne¥ avn duvwed 6.75 
EE, Ug bs Fcc cwkb os ocaboceeed 5.85 
Refined, in export boxes—N. Y. .......... 7.00 
nD. > since swantickawen waaay 7.62% 
ET EE wus ceudedi sacs cdsdseaewaeteenened 5.87% 











Open. High. Low. Close 
«++ 6.37% 6.40 6.371% 6.37%4b 
. 6.70-6.65 6.72 6.65 6.70b 
. 6.80-6.75 6.85 6.75 6.80b 
-- 6.87% Sods eees 6.87 %4ax 
-. 6.8244-6.85 6.95 6.82% 6.95 
. 7.10 7.15 7.10 7.15 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ... 7.27% 7.27% 7.20 7.20 
Sept. « 7.72%)-7.75 7.75 7.65 7.75 
Oct. 8.00 8.00 7.95 7.95 
MONDAY, JULY 3, 1933. 
LARD— 
July ... 6.60 6.6214 6.55 6.5714b 
Sept. .. 6.90-6.95 6.95 6.87% 6.90 
eer + oe, +. 05 7.05 7.00 7.05ax 
Noy. 7.17% 7.10 7.124%ax 
Dec. -- i 3. -7.15 bn 25 7.12% 7.174%ax 
Ma nes ovss avee 7.40b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sr css tens — ads 7.40n 
Sept. .. 7.90 7.90 7.85 7.85ax 
Got. ... &30 8.10 8.00 8.00ax 
TUESDAY, JULY 4, 1923. 
HOLIDAY. NO MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 5, 1933. 
LARD— 
EE  caé 40%e 6.6214n 
Sept. 7.00-6.971%4 7.00 6. 92% 6.95 
Oct. ... 7.12%-7.15 7.15 7.05 a 
Nov. ... 7.22% 7.22% 7.15 ez 
Dec. ... 7.35 7.35 7.25 Tdi wyax 
Jan. . 7.75 7.75 7.55 7.65ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
GURY cos cose june owen 7.45n 
Sept. .. 7.90 7.95 7.85 7.90b 
Oct. ... 8.12% 8.15 8.12% 8.124%4ax 
THURSDAY, JULY 6, 1933. 
LARD— 
July ... 6.72% 6.72% 6.75b 
Sept. .. 6. 97%4- -6.95 7 05 6.95 7.05b 
Gee. sce. Sou v7 2% 7.10 7.20 
Nov. ... 7.25-7.27% 7 ‘27 ly 7.25 7.27% . 
Dec. ... 7.30-7.32% 7.40 7.30 7.37% 
Jan, ... 7.90 7.90 7.90 7.90ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ... 7.45 7.45 7.45 7.45b 
Sept. .. 7.90 7.95 7.85 7.95b 
Oct. ... 8.10 8.17% 8.10 8.17%b 
FRIDAY, JULY 7, 1933. 
LARD— 
July 7.00 6.97 6.97 
Sept 7.37 7.20 7.27 
Oct. 7.50 7.35 7.40b 
Nov. owen eeer 7.50b 
Dec. 7.70 7.50 7.60 
Jan. 8.20 8.05 8.05ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July . 7.50 7.55 7.50 7.55b 
Sept. ... 7.97 8.02 7.95 8.02 
Oct. 8.20 8.22 8.20 8.22 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom; —, split. 


Watch “Wanted” page for bargains. 





FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, JULY 1, 1933. 





ANIMAL OILS. . 





Prime edible lard oil.................. @ 9% 
pS a Se ee ee @ 9 
EE eae ob tla Bd ote ewan oss cate e @ 9 
Fae eee @ 8% 
Extra winterstrained ..............00+5 @ 8% 
i PT Sa ccb tete'ec0ck 0.000 6eenke @ 8} 
PT i Meokvaseesaenceceeseonegeete @ 8 
ee Ee er eer ee @ 7% 
PE EE Bcc eccceycecccseeseecoeses @ 7% 
I AO cds dpc capeing eee 0ee @ 7% 
PPE, 65%-b5.0b-00s:000teseuteceeete @17 
sive piace medosinedey sgh @13% 
i bi aw aca on dpmenaeeeetin @ 8% 
i EE -o.civtea nd 60s. Redbevose gee @ 
le te I 6. o cesctcceeennheneee ce @ 75% 
ou we % 8 -. gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. Prices ces are for ofl in barrels. 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.45 et pu 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.35 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.52 St rH 
Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.4244@1.45 
‘White oak ham tierces............. 2.82% @2.55 
3 eae 2.17% @2.20 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.27% @2.30 
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KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 


Classification of livestock slaughtered 
in the United States during April, 
——. comparisons, is reported as fol- 
ows: 


Sheep and 
——Cattle——- ——-Hogs——- —lambs— 
- . 
a = sé 
D bed ~ i z . ir 25 4 
$$ $2 48 — g SE EE § 
= o 2S s 53 o « 
a SL me A &@ aS Sh 
Apr., 
1933 54.26 41.94 3.80 52.74 46.65 .61 96.27 3.73 
Apr., 
192 58.59 38.34 3.07 49.25 50.07 .68 95.09 4.91 
1932 54.36 42.06 3.58 48.60 50.90 .50 96.17 3.83 


fe 


CANADIAN MEATS TO U.S. 


Exports of livestock and meats from 
Canada to the United States during 


May, 1933, compared with the same 
month a year ago, were as follows: 
May, May, 
1933. 1932. 
ES AG obcbverecacdewksente 182 875 
CE BE wwedvedceeecestcecie 40 
DRAM -socbenneucene a beeesas 8 452 
PG acnnbind ccerneeee wees 86 4 
DEE GENE Sccwsncecepevscerae os aenee 33,700 
eT ee et 81,400 202,400 
Se BE. d00 0th evdeeséruresecs 71,900 259,900 
Lard compounds, Ibs............ 400 500 
fe 
CREAMERY BUTTER IN MAY. 


Creamery butter production in May, 
1933, amounted to 185,994,300 lbs. This 
is an increase of 39.07 per cent over 
April and 0.32 per cent over the May, 
1932, production. During the month 
there was exported 97,161 lbs. of butter 
and for the five months ending with 
May butter export totaled 458,061 lbs. 
Imports of butter during the month 
amounted to 131,104 lbs. and for the 
five months the import totaled 558,779 


bs. 
fe —— 
LESS POULTRY CANNED. 
Poultry canned during May, 1933, 


totaled 692,522 lbs. compared with 
1,097,144 lbs. in the same month a year 
earlier. This is the output of 19 fac- 
tories in each case. The decline from 
a year ago is 36.88 per cent. 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbis. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 100 Ibs. delivered 9.10 
(1 to 4 bbl. deliveries.) 
(5 or more bbis., $8.95 
Ibs. delivered.) 
ipotee, 5 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined granulated............. 6 5.90 
Small crystals Sewécedocescoeeeer an 
edium crystals ........sseceeeees 7 
Large ——- 
Bbl. refd. 
Less than 


Kuye 
E 





an. nitrate of soda.... 3% 8.25 
5 bbl. lots, 4c more. 


t— 
es, eaten, oe acd bat o.b. Gam, 








Rock, carlots, “ais tsen'g si “oblsass: weaee Oe 
w name, 96 basis, f.0.b. New Or- 
Dida abso ince usd Meewegoas @3.40 
Second sugar, 90 basis............. None 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined su- 
crose and invert, New York...... @ 42 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%) @4.60 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
mS —— La., es pense @4.10 
‘ackers’ ng sugar, Ags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%...... @4.00 
SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. nw) 
- . Ground. 
ME ) ocadececccoesuss eeeevteene er 
a Dalelawhness ee ae 16 
Ml hn cc scebeeescomaene geatese We 16 
DD asccsemtcesedadeieneatone <n 6 
Ginger ...... BE PROLLY SE 8% 
Nutmeg ..... Seeceedpeceredaechetee ke 15 
SL ccthedoedscaxesedoouy, ae 12% 
Sty WEEE s<cecccee peeccsceseccee se 
 < “ypeeboeetesorse= (eres 15 11% 
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ED. CHICAGO MARKET PRICES SAA Tt Se. 
tered Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
\ Small | i ~~ ~appgbegnnnagepnangbene vf] 
me WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. Fresh Pork, Etc. Large tins, 1 to crate nies 
Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av.. @ 8% @20 Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
sail Carcass Beef. Pienie shoulders ....... @ 6% @ 8 Small tins, 2 to crate..........ssessseseces BTS 
ma Week ended Cor. week, Se See Beeeeee HR @ 9% Large tins, 1 to Crate.......sscessseceeees 6.50 
Prime native steers— July 6. yd Spare ns eS et aS @ 3% wr Smoked link in hog casings— 
: 18% I eh caged oe akan 6% @ 6 Small tins, 2 to crate... ++ 5.00 
7 Boston butts ............ @ 7% @13 Large tins, 1 to crate..........eceeseeeres 0.90 
gg ist oise Boneless butts, cellar trim, 
. 8 ue Rakeese.00, 085409004 @l11 @i4 
. & 400- 000... .-.2.020005 O%G10% 18 BIB atte eee HH as DRY SALT MEATS. 
iia iba Sele Se ee 
888 tie ccenice ue 8Ka oe IBK@lIs% Pee oe | ae @ 3 — Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs.............44+ a 1% 
Medium steers— Wisde bones ............ @ 4 @5 Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs............... @i7 
9 4.91 MEME nh cpcivioeniss 9 @9% 12 @12% Pigs’ feet .............. @ 2 o:. ee eee G 
SEs cic sngeetens 8%@ 9 12 @12% Kidneys, per Ib.......... @ 4 es Gate saute ee 
7 3.83 800-1 81 alleen ridley ts een @ 4 @ 24%, Fat backs. 14@16 lbs.............. eee @5& 
paveenndaetame 4@ 8% 124%@138 rates eae ees @é6 @s MRBRUIGE PIGUET 2... cc ccsccccccccccecces @ 4% 
Heifers, good, 400-600.... 9 @11 SSees, . Mee, ses e os" GY WERRE coscrvcccecccrsccccccseoseovesees @4 
Cows, — ee eae 6 @ 6% 7223 Soa... ee @ 3 @b5 
Hind quarters, choice.... @16 @19 SE roe ie ata 4 @ 5 
. Fore quarters, choice.... @ 8 @ ria MMe a4 BR So Sate @ 
from meet © - WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
. ef Cuts. DOMESTI 
uring C SAUSAGE. Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs...........- gis 
Same Steer loins, prime........ @2 a2 (Quotations cover fancy grades.) zoe oka. hame, iy Le te eeeeees . 1% 
a Steer loins, No. 1........ @2 ) 28 f Te: ams, 14@16 lIbs...... eee 
8: Steer loins, No. 2........ @i19 @26 Ceenesn othe be eaten. ii agen Me BI oors cores eccees Sit 
Mai Steer short loins, prime.. @29 @40 ‘ountry style sausage, on in TNK.... 16 %. . Bae BBs ccccceveccoccceee @18 
y, - - ¢ Country style sausage, fresh in bi = oe 13 15 
1932" Steer short loins, No. 1.. @26 @39 Gausiey ciek k “os 1 Standard bacon, 6@) dimtens foxaua @ 
87 Steer short loins, No. - @25 @34 Frank hosts’ te Oe yor smo 5 No. 1 beef ham -_* smoked— 
5 Steer loin ends (hips)....  @15 RR — -— 4-4 —~ > —aseposnnesens 4 Insides, 8@12 Ibs............- ese 26 
a Steer loin ends, No. 2....  @14 ois Sreaiteres 12 bes coe echt “ Outsides, 5@9 Ibs.......... see eee ees 21 
7 _. J ee eeeern @i3 @l7 Eee ky Pg haar tddies, ener ea piesseass +454 nuckles, 5@9 Ibs...... 26 
33.700 Cow short loins.......... @14 @21 Tiver cummane t eo ge OB eevee °° es Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.: 24 
202 aan Cow Join ends (hips).... @12 @li4 Smoked prong. Ang 4 esccccce 16 Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted. . 25 
259'900 Steer ribs, prime......... @i4 oe Yr was: & is hee” 15172 Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted........ 16 
500 Steer ribs, No. 1........ @l4 RR @ ~~ ple Be Bee. wobtobter i217 Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted........ 17 
Steer ribs, No. 2........ @12 @18 New Engl 4 luncheon special Sasersesee Cooked loin roll, smoked......+.++++++: 
Cow ribs,  . By wosesevee @7i @l1 Minced nc Ah — It alty. ++... " 
Cow ribs, No. 8... @ 6% — 2 a. eee Gist 
fear Rowtde. @10% @16% beaniekeeaee% ov om 
LY. Steer rounds ot Gis” Blood sausage «eee ane BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
laar seman, @10 @11 —-BOUKE._ « «+e +e sisticotatsapesseeteee ee a ee NEE he ee 17.60 
May, Steer Ghaahe, @ 8% Stl END GUD <inccansoccocececcesccts 18 a gm og a race cnen te? eed 
This Steer chucks, @é @ 2% Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces @14.00 
over Steer chucks, @ 5% @11% DRY SAUSAGE. Cl , a - * 40 to 50 pleces....... 14.50 
Gey vaune ... @ &% oe; Clear plate 4 25 to 85 pleces...... , 18.00 
May, Cow chucks @ 6 @ $, Qervelat, chotee, tn hog bungs.......... $3 rickets pork aeere 14.50 
nonth Steer plates @ 5% @ 3% MENGE CHEVEIAE 2.00 cccccccccccccces Oi ¢’ phemeineiiettine 
utter Saree plates $0 @ 3 a 3% re pie thdad seaside abe wena Cwatt CO Bhebeneteeiteent edernoen 12. 
riskets, No. 1.......... @li @11 WUMINNE ccacccceccoccscccecescocccce | REL tn Ge ee a x 
with Steer navel ends......... @ 2% @ 3 LOE, CUE oni ccnd6.o00% at Extra plate beet, 200 Ib. bbis.......--. — 
1 Ibs = nerd, ents - : e : Milano salami, ae, in hos bungs.... +4 
° a B. e ie" conditi eee eeeeeee 
nonth Hind shanks ............ @ 4 @ 4 Frisses, choice, in hog —a......... @26 VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
r the Strip loins, No. 1, bnis... @40 @52 Genoa <e See wieteessccctdicccess @34 
. Strip loins, No. 2........ @35 @45 |” ee pyeeraaqey: cebeeeseestusne @24 Regular tripe, 200-Ib. Dbl. .....-.eeeeeee $12.00 
8,779 Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @20 @2h Mortadrlia, new condition.............. @i4 Honeycomb 200-Ib. bbi.. 15.00 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @17 @17 Capicolla ....... sindinis Riss aeteakemies @31 Pocket hone mn ak tripe, *200-Ib. 17.00 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @B55 @50 Italian style hams.............. cosceee 26 Pork feet, Ib. 18.25 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @50 @45 TEIN 8. 05 460-Cbb<-densotagaeenbow @26 Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl. : 83.00 
— watts ROE etree es = 15 18 Tamb tongues, short ent, 200-1b. bbl. 222... 85.00 
nt ME 06060-04000 a4 @14 
1933 Shoulder lodges es @ &% @ 9 SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
anging tenderloins .... @ KY @ & 
with a green, GOR Ibe. @u P @l4 Roemter pert ae. adindaeee6eekes 348 4 OLEOMARGARINE. 
utsides, green, 8 @ 9 @ 7% pecial lean por! mmings. eevee 7 
, year Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 9 a 9 Extra lean pork trimmings...... seeeeee TH@ 8B White animal fat B ng a » Rg @l1 
) fac. ENGR CONE MROEES 60 occ ccescr seep econ, 5 @ 5% cartons, rolls or prin “ - 9 
Beef P Pork hearts ........ edtensnewes till] 8B @ 8% Nut, 1-1h. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... @ 
from ef Products. AEE ot eiinCasiew- ¢hneese wowed s see 24@ 8 Pastry, 60-Ib, tubs, f.o.b. Chicago.....- 1 
Eesins (per Ba) ...cccccces @ 6 @ 5 poet ger me bull meat (heavy) Slr ah Sue 4 
aphid sea deren @5 oe 5 ae ae en Ee Syl fat SN 7m LARD 
onal SR SR ee eae @14% @14 Beef trimmings ............."° Lai @ 4% . 
ents geprency cess @15 aie Beef cheeks (trimmed)....-- Rh Se @ 4% pi ne vei @ 6.75 
Sacks. ae a De) See @ 5 @ & Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and UD ene es @4 pr me 8 eam, MEN. cccccccccccccece . pe 
Fresh tripe, plain........ @ 3% @4 Dressed cutte ws, 400 Ibs. ad 4 Prime steam, l008€........6.+eeee eee @ 5. 
| Fresh tri V2 Daan @ we SNe UD---- @ 4% Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. @ 7 
pe, . 8 @ & Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ib d @ 4% 
EER ree @i4 @13 Beef tripe sdheeinerithnsnbeaelom a3 Kettle rendered, tierces, : .0.b. Cho. @ 
COCR CED ROOK SO CRaCRRCeORS eee 0. 
Kidneys, per lb.......... @9 @10% Pork tongues, canner trim, 8. P........ @ 9 = one % aapete earns @ ™™ 
5.90 Veal Neutral, in tierces, f.0.b. Chicago... @ 7% 
‘a , SAUSAGE CASINGS. Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f.. @ 7% 
} eer re 9 @10 10 @11 
ID, dian sha oanee 8 @9 8 @9 F.0.B. CHICAGO. 
3.25 Good saddles |....22.222! 12 @i1z 10 @15 y eet OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
ES Sea 6 @ 8 7 @9o (Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
1 Medium racks ........... 4 @5 5 @é Beef casings: Dutra — a oes as pooroceecwnscess me @ Sus 
: me No. 1 oled Oll....cccccccscccecs 
Nes Veal Products. Domestic seunte, 148 pack. bekheadave yr Prime No. 2 oleo oll.....0..0.0.. rae ania 5 
" . me No. 3 oleo Oll..........cceeccees 
,+. 9.36 NR ORE coc caccceece @ 6 @h Export rounds, wide... = Prime oleo stearine, edible.......... oees 4%@ 5 
8.70 Sweethbreads ............ @25 @48 4 
_ f ||” i Oe ee @28 @40 “14 
@3.40 107% TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
None Lamb. .16 
Choice lambs @15 @18 regu 07% (In Tank Cars or Drums.) 
eee e eee nee mi @ 
Re Medium lambs .......... @13 @16 Middles, select wide, 4 Edible, tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre. 4 @ 4% 
a4. Choice saddles |... |||, @i19 @20 Middies, select, extr: ime packers’ tallow.........-+++++++ 3%@ 4 
10 Medium saddles ......... @17 @19 SE. ease > No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.8........-s0+0e8- 3%@ 3% 
a4. Choice fores ............ @l12 @i4 alk he ie 5 aa? da i ce No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.8.......+eseeeeee 3 @ 3% 
4.00 Medium fores ........... @10 @12 Dried bladders: Choice white grease.........-..0-eeeees @4 
a4. Lamb fries, per )b....... @2h 20 12-15 in. wide, flat 85 A-White grease ......--..seseeeeeeeees 31%4@ 3% 
Lamb tongues, per Ib..... @15 @10 10-12 in. wide, Has pian Bett Bes. 15 B-White grease, maximum 5% acid..... 3%@ 3% 
Tamb kidneys, per ib... @15 @20 tf Pe: S  Reaiepipetoiemeees a yg. Rican tpeenete 3a 3% 
- oo. =... 30@35 Brown grease, 40% f.f.a........-.e+005 
Ground. Mutton. Hog casings: 
8 Heavy sheep ............ @ 3 @ 3 Narrow, per 100 yds................000- 1.75 VEGETABLE OILS. 
16 RE MUD, 04's o000:0.00-0 @ 6 @7 Narrow, especial, per 100 yds........:.60% 1.50 
16 Heavy saddles .......... @ 6 @ 4 pO RO EE ETO: 1.25 Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.0.b. 
Light saddles ........... @ 8 @ 8 Pp.  & 4 SOROS ree aoe 1.10 Valley points, prompt................ 4%@ 5 
ny SR @ 3 @ 2 Extra wide, per 100 | a Cree e 1.10 White, deodorized, in ‘bis. .. £.0.b. Chgo. 74@ 7% 
Light fores ............ @ 5 @ 6 WERT EE, Sed. onnn.cvcavoscteccsch -22 Yellow, deodorized ..............sseee0 7T4@ 7% 
15 MED .ccccnbcccece @10 @12 EAPO WEED WORES. 0.0.0. cccccccseccecee 18 Soap stock, 50% f.f.a, f.0.b............ @i 
12% Mutton BD ved se cereese @ & @T7 Mediam ime bungs...... wocccccccccce ohh Corn oil, in tanks, f.0.b. mills......... 5%@ 6 
21 patton Sd. thd a baa @ 3 @ 3 PRED SU IR i040 iVdancndcuduedels -08 Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills............. 6.5@ 7.0 
16 se tongues, per Ib.. @ 9 @10 MEE IEE: tdicvciesdvevcvas éneeeent -20 Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast 3 @ 3% 
17% iheep heads, each........ @10 @ 8 PE — aemebebueshecexcwsssee cevesse -08 Refined in bbls. , f.o.b. Chicago......... 64@ 6% 
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Retail Section 


Efficient Deliverymen 


Aid a Store to Keep Customers 
and Get New Ones 


Retailers operating service 
stores do not often meet their cus- 
tomers face to face. What con- 
tact they have with many of them 
is over the telephone and through 
deliverymen. 


In some cases the telephone 
operator and the deliveryman are 
the only members of the store or- 
ganization with which customers 
come in contact. 


It is important, therefore, that 
such employes be picked with 
care, carefully trained and made 
to understand their responsibil- 
ities to the business and to the 
customer. 


It used to be thought that almost any 
type of employee on the delivery truck 
would do. That was before customers’ 
requirements became so exacting, and 
when it was not so easy for the house- 
wife to find the kind of store that 
pleased her. 


Today if for any reason she does not 
like the type of delivery service one 
store gives her she can shift her pa- 
tronage to another store with little or 
no inconvenience. And it probably is 
true that more business is lost because 
of deliverymen and lapses in the qual- 
ity of delivery service than most re- 
tailers realize. 


Easy to Lose Customers. 

In one case a store lost a good cus- 
tomer because the deliveryman invari- 
ably slammed the door. The customer 
did not like it, but did she speak to the 
deliveryman and ask him to be more 
careful? She did not; she simply quit 
trading at that place and telephoned 
her orders to another store. 

In another case a customer was lost 
because the deliveryman teased the dog. 
In this instance, also, the customer 
made no complaint, but the store lost 
her business. 


There are two phases to the work of 
the deliveryman—that which is purely 
routine, and which is more or less under 
the direct supervision of the store own- 
er. This includes packing delivery 
boxes, arrangement of orders in the 
truck in the rotation in which they will 
be delivered, helping about the store 
when not delivering, etc. 

The other side is his contact with 
customers. When he leaves the store 
he is out of touch with all supervision, 
and the manner in which he conducts 


himself is a matter of considerable im- 
portance to the store. The right type 
of deliveryman will know instinctively 
what should and should not be done 
and how to conduct himself properly, 
but today few retailers care to take 
chances. Where only one or two deliv- 
erymen are employed personal instruc- 
tion probably will be all that is neces- 
sary. Where a number of delivery 
trucks are in use printed instructions 
and suggestions are advisable. 


Many Reasons for. Complaints. 

If all people were alike it would be 
a simple matter to instruct each de- 
liveryman in what to do and what not 
to do in their contacts with customers. 
Unfortunately, he has all types to deal 
with, and he must watch his step con- 
tinually to avoid giving offence and to 
win and keep good will. 

One retailer has kept a record for 
many years of the complaints from cus- 
tomers. Some of these causes of com- 
plaints are listed here for dealers who 
might care to use them in instructing 
deliverymen. The list is not complete, 
and most retailers probably will be able 
to add to it out of their experience. 
These causes of complaints are not given 
in the order of their importance, but are 
set down in the order in which they 
appeared on the record. 

1.—Leaving gate open. 

2.—Slamming door. 

3.—Walking over lawn. 

4.—Teasing dog. 

5.—Leaving order where it can be 
reached by dogs or cats. 

6.—Failure to put butter and meat 
in icebox when customer was not at 
home. 

7.—Leaving order in the sun. 

8.—Taking soft drinks out of icebox. 

9.—Carelessness of personal appear- 
ance. 








Retail Pricing Charts 


Charts enabling meat retailers to 
figure prices on different cuts of 
beef from the carcass, prepared by 
A. T. Edinger of the U. S. Burean 
of Agricultural Economics, were 
printed by THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER in its i es of D 
ber 24, 1932, and January 7, 1933, 
accompanied by diagrams of the 
various cuts. 

Copies of these charts—either 
Chicago or New York method of 
cutting—may be obtained for 50 
each upon application to The Ma- 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago. Special prices for 
quantities upon application. 


























10.—Impoliteness. 


11.—Entering house smoking a cigar- 
ette. 


12.—Making promises and not living 
up to them. 

13.—Tracking mud into kitchen. 

14.— Whistling in the house. 


Some of these may seem trifling rea- 
sons for complaining, but the retailer 
cannot be the judge. So far as he is 
concerned a trifling reason for com- 
plaint is just as important as a major 
one if it results in the loss of a cus- 
tomer. 


Deliveryman Can Be Business Getter. 


There is another angle in the deliv- 
eryman’s duties. The deliveryman 
can be encouraged to do selling; he can 
get acquainted with customers’ neigh- 
bors, and be on the lookout for new 
business; he can call on new people 
when they move into the neighborhood; 
he can be made to realize his job is 
just as important as he cares to make it. 

As a driver of the delivery truck he 
can save his employer money by ob- 
serving all traffic rules, driving care- 
fully, keeping the radiator and battery 
filled, and watching for mechanical de- 
fects and reporting needed repairs 
promptly. 

a 
NEW ORLEANS HEARS OF MEAT. 

A great many New Orleans, La., 
housewives apparently have been un- 
familiar with the art of broiling steaks. 


‘They admitted as much at a four-day 


school of meat cookery conducted in 
that city June 27-30 by a home eco- 
nomics representative of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, and showed 
appreciation of the new information. 
At the same time they gave hearty ap- 
proval to butterfly pork chops, crown 
roasts of lamb, cushion style lamb and 
pork roasts and other meat dishes 
demonstrated during the week. 


Sponsored by the H. G. Hill Com- 
pany, operators of more than one hun- 
dred food stores in that city, the New 
Orleans school was conducted before 
packed houses, with hundreds turned 
away at each of the three daily ses- 
sions. In addition to acclaiming the 
new meat dishes which were demon- 
strated, the audiences were much in- 
terested in the recommendations for 
preparing roasts at lower tempera- 
tures. 

Beef, pork and lamb dishes were fea- 
tured in the menus. A different pro- 
gram was presented each day, as fol- 
lows: “Foods with a Taste Appeal,” 
“Modern Modes in Meat Cookery,” 
“Hospitality with Comfort,” and “Feed- 
ing the Family Easily.” The morning 
audiences comprised various women’s 
clubs of the city, with club presidents 
presiding. Afternoon and evening ses- 
sions were open to women in general. 
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SELLING THE NEWCOMERS. 


New arrivals in a city or neighbor- 
hood offer a fertile field for the wide- 
awake retailer who is on his toes and 
after business. While there are va- 
rious ways of getting these newcomers 
into the store, one has been found par- 
ticularly effective by a dealer in a west- 
ern city. 

In cooperation with a number of other 
merchants in non-competitive lines, he 
obtains daily, through a_ reliable 
agency, the names of new arrivals. To- 
gether with his associates he issues a 
general welcome and then follows this 
up with a card of invitation to visit 
his store. 

The wording of the invitation is in- 
formal. It expresses the desire to get 
acquainted, tells of the attractiveness 
of the store, and urges the newcomer 
to come in and get acquainted. 

—_— fe - 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


W. L. Stroup and Sons have added a 
meat department to their grocery busi- 
ness in Colfax; Ia. 

Charles Russ has purchased the meat 
market formerly conducted by Glen 
Dybdahl in Deer Creek, Minn. 

Glen Price has purchased a meat 
market in Rosendale, Wis. 

Mrs. Margaret Haverstick has opened 
a meat market in Denison, Ia. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Wm. J. Schmidler will open a meat 
market in the near future at 2504 N. 
Booth st., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Charles Gerot of Riverside, Ia., has 
sold his meat market to Glenn Bouquot. 

Roy Jeffries; Beaver Dam, and Frank 
Jeffries, Hillsboro, have opened a sau- 
sage manufacturing business at Rich- 
land, Wis. They will also deal in meat 
products. 

Peter S. Briske plans to open a meat 
market at 2102 N. Bartlett st., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Carl Jesch, C. Schaefer and L. J. 
Cook have incorporated the Jesch- 
Schaefer Sausage Company at Oshkosh, 
Wis., with capital stock of 100 shares 
of $100 value each. 

Fire recently destroyed the smoke- 
house of Edward Bohnsack, 1107 W. 
Illinois st., Evansville, Ind. Nearly 
1,000 lbs. of hams and bacon were lost. 

S. W. Austin has opened a grocery 
and meat market in the Robinson build- 
ing at Scottsville, Mich. 

The Sheboygan Sausage Co., Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., has been incorporated with 
capital stock of 50 shares, value $100 
each, by C. J. Reuter, A. J. Schmitz and 
F. R. Ives. 

Freise’s Market, formerly the Elgin 
Meat and Poultry House, had its formal 
opening as a retail meat business re- 
cently at 4 N. State st., Elgin, Ill. 

J. D. Cohn has returned to Waterloo, 
Ia., after disposing of his meat market 
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WHEN FEW PRODUCTS ARE SHOWN SIMPLE DECORATIONS ARE BEST. 
While mass displays are effective inside the store some merchandisers question 


their effectiveness in windows. 


A few products in an attractive setting get more 


attention from housewives than a larger number, they think, as the average woman 
is not inclined to spend considerable time before a window. 


When a few products are displayed more attention must be given to window 


background and decorations. 


These should be harmonious and pleasing, but not 


rominent enough to detract attention from products. This shows how one retailer 


lanced up decorations and meats. 


The window as a whole is attractive and the 


decorations do not attract attention away from the meats. 
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at Phoenix, Ariz. Mr. Cohn was in 
business for many years in Waterloo. 
His plans for the future are indefinite. 

Al’s Market, 6204 22nd st., Kenosha, 
Wis., has announced a dissolution of 
partnership and a change in name. The 
market was formerly operated by Al 
Bleiweiss and Harold Kurtz. Mr. Kurtz 
has now purchased the business and the 
market will be operated under the name 
of Harold’s Market. 

I. E. Goldberg, R. Kramsky and M. 
Loose have incorporated the Quality 
Kosher Meat Market to operate a gen- 
eral butcher business in Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
paki Rae 
WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed 
meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and 
New York on July 6, 1933: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. NEW YORE. 
YEARLINGS (1) (300-500 LBS.): 
ChOICe .ccrcccccccecs 8% 91% 10 11 
Good Te: 8 8 84%@10 
Medium .....ccceves  § 8 7 8% 
a ae 64@ 7 64@ 7 
STEERS (500-600 LBS.): 
OhOlCe .ccscccccccees 8% 9% 10 11 
WOE. sd.dcccpasecaees 8 814 8%@10 
Medium ......csceee 7 é 8 7 8% 
CE, ce ccccvevecs 64%@ 7 64%@ 7 
STEERS (600-700 LBS.): 
bm sad Lea eee haves Oe $4@ Bu 1M @10% 
 ~ eases oy ae a 
STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 
BE tc nsscoessenws 84%@ 9 9%@1 
DE sd-sa0venaneawes 8 g 8% Hie 9% 
COWS: 
EL coh scassecaceee 64@ 7% 7 ™% 
BR 6 tncnvsaeue 5%4@ 6% 6 7 
SINE. «6.0 cesnceeens 44@ 5% 5%@ 6 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
EE 046 enekecabesee 8 9 10% @12 
EE wewcsrsseenesea 7 & 9 11 
Parr 6 7 8 g 
SED ds ow owences 5 6 7 1% 
CALF (2) (3): 
nh ecksceenceuee tae ene 8 9% 
BOER ccrccccesece sepeoseee 7 8 
GOMAMBOM, ccccccccccce covccceee 6 7 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
NE ca. seve es acaves 14 15 14 15 
GOCE cc ccccvccerseve 12 14 13 14 
Medium ...cccccccces 11 12 9 13 
COMMMBOR on cc cccccece 8 11 7 9 
LAMB (39-45 LBS.): 
GCRMCO cc cccccceccoes 14 14 15 
Ferre ee 12 14 13 14 
Medium ....cccccece 11 12 9 13 
COMME cc ccccccedee 8 11 7 9 
LAMB (46-55 LBS.): 
GCHOLCE ncreccccccccce cocccccce 14 15 
GUD caccpocesoneules wonttwines 13 14 
YEARLINGS (40-55 LBS.): 
Cakes vc cveccvccoves 11 BB... \esececese e 
GE nse cegeesescers 9 11 8 11 
TOG nc cevccecces 8 9 7 8 
MUTTON (EWE) 70 LBS. DOWN 
hesneckveseweee 5 6% 5 
Mediumr ...........+ 4 5 4 4 
Common .......++e6. 3 4 3 4 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
B20 Te. BV. ccocce 7%4@ 8% 8 9 
; Sf Aer 7 8 8 9 
23-16 WS. GV. cece 64@ 7 7 8 
16-22 Ibs. av. ...... 5 6% 7 7% 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 
a ee 5 @é6 6%4@ 7% 
PICNICS: 
OO TR. GU. ccdeccencacctectc.  codsccbere 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: : 
C8 DR De satscce 6%4@ 7% 74%@ 9 
SPARE RIBS: 
Half sheets ......... @ @ GM es. ccccccscce 
TRIMMINGS: 
rR rere 6 eer ree ° 


see eeeeeee 


(1) Includes heifer 450 Ibs. down at Chicago 
(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and Chicago. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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CONTROL OF ALL INDUSTRIES. 
(Continued from page 16.) 


to the President for his approval only 
what fully agrees with both laws. 


As an additional example, General 
Johnson mentioned the flour-milling in- 
dustry. As yet no trade agreement 
under the farm act has been proposed 
for the millers. Such an agreement 
may become necessary, however, as a 
result of the forthcoming imposition of 
a processing tax on wheat. 


When the flour millers present their 
case to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, they will face questions 
of hours and labor and employment 
conditions in their industry just as mom 
would have done had they started wit 
the Industrial Recovery Administration. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Act opens 
no hole through which anyone can 
escape the industrial act, the General 
said. 

Questions may arise from apparent 
overlapping between industries, the two 
administrators pointed out. When an 
industry is partly a food industry and 
partly something else, it will be neces- 
sary to decide which administration it 
should come under. Doubts on such 
points, however, will involve no admin- 
istrative difficulties, since each jurisdic- 
tion will adequately represent the other 
in final decisions. By agreement, Mr. 
Peek announced, cotton will be handled 
by the recovery administration. This 
will be done with full consideration of 
agricultural interests. 

As to the cottonseed industry, Mr. 
Peek said, a decision will be made later. 


About Price Fixing. 

Likewise, on the question of price 
fixing there need be no conflict of pur- 
poses. The agricultural law permits 
price agreements, while specifically pro- 
hibiting extortion, it was explained. By 
administrative interpretation, the in- 
dustrial law authorizes industry to out- 
law selling below costs. 


The conference developed the point 
that since both measures provide full 
protection for the consumer, and at.the 
same time tend to outlaw cutthroat 
competition among producers and dis- 
tributors, they harmonize in fundamen- 
tal aim. The ruling principle, General 
Johnson declared, is the prevention of 
monopoly and extortion. It is manda- 
tory for the industrial administration, 
he said, to protect the people from 
profiteering. 


Processing Taxes and Prices. 

Agricultural adjustment policy as to 
processing taxes was discussed by Mr. 
Peek in reply to questions regarding 
the relation between such taxes and 
market prices. The Administration 
need not reduce the amount of tax when 
the market price approaches a pre-war 
parity, he indicated, but it may recon- 
sider the amount at any time. 

The Administration, Mr. Peek said, 
has nothing to do with market prices. 


READY-TO-EAT MEATS 
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It has a mandate to restore farm in- 
comes approximately to the pre-war 
level. It may seek that object through 
acreage control, accompanied by proces- 
sing taxes, and also through trade 
agreements calculated to readjust pro- 
duction and distribution. He observed 
also that the agricultural act does not 
abrogate the Sherman anti-trust law. 
It merely declares that agreements 
reached under the agricultural act shall 
not be held to violate the anti-trust law. 
Agreements not so reached might vio- 


late it. 
-——& -— - 
SPICE TRADE ADOPTS CODE. 


Wage increases of approximately 
33 1/3 per cent are provided by the 
spice trade in its new code of fair com- 
petition, set up in conformity to the 
Industrial Recovery Act. This code, 
which was prepared by the committee 
on legislation and trade practice, was 
unanimously adopted by the American 
Spice Trade Association during the past 
week. 


The agreement provides for the ap- 
pointment of a managing director, who 
will be under the supervision of the 
executive committee and board of direc- 
tors of the association. The code also 
provides for fair competition, maximum 
hours of 40 per week and minimum 
wages, which it is said represent an 
increase of one-third. 

Provision is made for arbitration in 
the settling of disputes and for taking 
care of unfair trade practices in taking 
business from a competitor. No sales 
are to be made at below cost at any 
time. 

As soon as the zoning areas and the 
cost accounting system are completed 
the new agreement will be ready to 
submit for administration approval. 


i 
BUTCHER SUPPLY MEN PLAN. 


Plans are under way for a summer 
convention of the Market and Packers’ 
Supply Association to lay plans to con- 
form with the requirements of the na- 
tional recovery act. This calls for the 
broadening of the membership of the 
association, the revamping of its con- 
stitution and by-laws and the perfecting 
of a code of fair competition. 


This code, it is said, will cover such 


matters as “selling below cost to the 
supply house, price-cutting in any form, 
misappropriation of competitors’ busi- 
ness, credit terms, repudiation of con- 
tracts, defamation of competitors, sec- 
ond-hand allowances, and a number of 
other features already included in a 
code of ethics adopted by the associa- 
tion, but which has been unenforceable 
through lack of any control—govern- 
ment or otherwise.” 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Miss Mabel Fink, secretary to vice 
president Otto Weber, Stahl-Meyer, Inc. 
is on a vacation. 


Edgar H. Laing, well-known broker, 
is convalescing after a serious illness 
at Cloudland Farm, Wolfboro, N. H. 


Miss Elizabeth Smith, secretary to 
district manager T. E. Ray, central 
office, Swift & Company, is vacation- 
ing at Atlantic City, N. J. 


Vice president F. A. Benson, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, was in New 
York last week and visited the plant 
of the New York Butchers’ Dressed 
Meat Company. 


Leo M. Sweesy, credit manager, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa, was in New York last week, and 
before returning to the company’s head- 
quarters spent several days in Boston. 


Meat seized and destroyed by the 
health department of the city of New 
York during the week ended July 1, 
1933, was as follows: Meat—Brooklyn, 
7 lbs.; Manhattan, 812 lbs.; Queens, 7 
lbs.; total, 826 lbs. 


——- ge 


TALK WAGE AND WORK HOURS. 


Ye Olde New York branch, Retail 
Meat Dealers’ Association, will hold an 
open meeting on July 18, to which 
members of other ew York City 
branches have been invited, for the 
purpose of taking part in the discus- 
sions concerning minimum wage and 
maximum working hours. 

a 


NEW KOSHER POULTRY METHOD. 


A new departure in the marketing of 
kosher poultry was made with the ship- 
ment of 10,000 pounds of fully dressed 
koshered poultry by Swift & Company 
from its Marion, Ind., plant to New 
York City. In the past it has been held 
that koshered poultry had to be killed 
at the market, and all poultry was 
shipped alive, often resulting in consid- 


erable loss. 
-—— fe 


BRITISH BRAND IMPORT BACON. 


Recommendation has been made by 
the committee set up under the mer- 
chandise marks act in Great Britain 
that an order in council should be made 
prohibiting the importation or sale or 
exposure for sale, both at wholesale 
and retail, of imported bacon and ham 
with the rind on, unless such bacon and 
ham bear an indication of origin, as 
defined under the act. It is suggested 
that the marking of each side of bacon 
should be in two lines from the top 
collar to the gammon hock and _ the 
forehock to the gammon hock. With 
the bacon or ham from which the rind 
has been removed, it is suggested that 
the container, wrapper or other cover- 
ing shall be marked. 


FERRIS HICKORY SMOKED HAM AND BACON | 
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A Page for Purchasing Departments 


MODERN INSULATION METHODS. 


A packinghouse cooler can be only 
as efficient as its insulation. Use of 
improper insulation or the use of effi- 
cient insulation improperly installed 
may be the causes of large losses in 
heat leakage. 


Packers, therefore, will be interested 
in a new 40-page book issued recently 
by the Cork Insulation Co., New York, 
describing the modern methods of in- 
sulating cold storage warehouses, meat 
packing plant coolers, ice plants, dairies, 
ice cream factories, etc. Many illus- 
trations show best practices and draw 
attention to and emphasize the im- 

ortant points brought out in the text. 

he best practices of insulating cold 


pipes and fittings are also described 
and illustrated. 


Information is also given regarding 
Corinco corkboard, its characteristics 
and its adaptability to meet the re- 
quirements of maximum insulation effi- 
ciency. A copy of the booklet may be 
obtained by any packer by addressing 
the company. 


— 
GUARDS AGAINST OVERHEATING. 


Damage from overheating of induc- 
tion, direct current and synchronous 
motors is provided against by a new 
device known as the thermoguard be- 
ing built into Westinghouse motors. 
This device is described in a new pub- 
lication—“Thermoguard Self Protect- 
ing Motors”—hbeing distributed by the 
Westinghouse Company. 


The built-in disc thermostat func- 
tions before the temperature of the 
motor reaches the danger point, it is 
explained, either automatically discon- 
necting the motor from the power line 
or operating visual or audible alarms 
when the unsafe temperature is ap- 
proached. 

When it is desired Thermoguard 
motors can be arranged to stop when 
their temperature is dangerously high, 
and they cannot be started until an op- 
erator manipulates the control. On un- 
attended applications it is possible to 
arrange the control so that the motor 
will automatically restart when it has 
cooled to a safe operating temperature. 
Copies of the booklet describing the de- 
vice and its application will be sent 
to anyone interested. 


——%e 
ANOTHER GAIR BOX AFFILIATE. 


Formation of the Syracuse Contain- 
er Corp., to take over the business of 
Delavan Corrugated Box, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and the Seneca Fibre Prod- 
ucts Co., Skaneateles, N. Y., was an- 
nounced recently. The newly formed 
company is affiliated with the Robert 
Gair Co., Inc., which operates paper- 
board mills at Piermont and Tonowan- 
da, N. Y., New London, Conn., Haver- 
hill, Mass., and Bogota, N. J. 


REDUCES HAM COOKING SHRINK. 


Boiled ham is a delicious meat prod- 
uct, and while a huge quantity is sold 
each year, the market has by no means 
been developed to the extent it might 
be, in the opinion of many meat mer- 
chandisers. 

When ordinary methods of cooking 
are used there is a rather high shrink, 
averaging somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 20 per cent. Naturally this 
loss in weight increases the cost per 
pound of the finished ham to the con- 
sumer. Reduction of this shrink when 
cooking would decrease the cost and 
widen the market. 

Considerable study has been given to 
this subject, and a number of methods 
of keeping shrink low have _ been 
worked out. In some plants ham re- 
tainers with tight covers are used, 
pressure being put on the ham by means 
of a hand screw extending through the 
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CHECKS LOSS OF MEAT JUICES. 
Top.—Seal-Save pan with sealing cover 


in place. Escape of natural meat juices 
and entrance of cook water into the re- 
tainer are prevented by a gasket of spe- 
cial composition bolted to the retainer 
cover. The retainer is drawn out of cor- 
rosion-resisting metal. 
_ Center.—Retainer cover removed, show- 
ing shape of sealing gasket and smooth 
retainer interior. 

Bottom.—Gasket of special composition 
and retainer cover showing method of 
fastening gasket to cover. 





retainer cover. In other plants hams 
to be boiled are wrapped in parchment 
paper before being inserted in the ham 
retainer. Use of these methods en- 
ables packers to give their hams a bet- 
ter cook, reduce shrink and produce a 
more delicious product. 


Recently there has been developed 
for ham cooking another new type of 
retainer which, it is claimed, effectively 
seals the container against loss of meat 
juices and entrance of cook water while 
the hams are being cooked. Tests made 
with this retainer are said to show a 
shrink saving of from 3 to 8 per cent 
and an average of 5 per cent. A second 
but by no means less important ad- 
vantage claimed for this new retainer 
is that it gives close control over flavor. 

The seal is obtained by a patented 
gasket which is bolted to the retainer 
cover. This gasket is molded out of a 
special composition and has a metal 
core. It forms a tight but sliding fit 
with the retainer, sealing in the natural 
meat juices and sealing out foreign ele- 
ments and water from the cooking vat. 
This sealing feature and the method of 
fastening the gasket to the retainer 
cover are clearly shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

The retainer is drawn from a single 
sheet of metal—non-corroding alumi- 
num alloy or stainless steel. Clean- 
ing is easily accomplished, it is claimed, 
because of the smooth surface, and the 
life of the retainer is lengthened be- 
cause there are no rough surfaces in 
which metal attacking nitrates can 
lodge. 

This retainer, known as the “Seal- 
Save,” will be made in sizes ranging 
from 6 to 16 lbs. (boned, fatted and 
trimmed) capacities. The Bossert Cor- 
poration, Utica, N. Y., manufacturers 
of the retainer, offer to conduct a dem- 
onstration of the retainer at the plant 
of any packer interested in 300 or more, 
or to send a Seal-Save retainer for test 
to any packer interested in a smaller 
quantity. Patents are pending on va- 
rious features of the Seal-Save pan. 


Xo 
NEW MODEL SAFETY SWITCH. 


Safety switches, standard equipment 
in practically all meat plants, must be 
sturdily constructed to withstand the 
severe service to which they are often 
subjected. But good appearance and 
compactness need not be sacrificed for 
sturdiness, as is illustrated in the new 
type A switch being marketed by the 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, O 

Although designed for the severe 
service encountered in industrial work, 
these switches are of compact construc- 
tion. The over-all dimensions are 
small, nothing projecting beyond the 
width of the box. The cover swings 
vertically and cannot be left open. Out- 
standing features of these switches are 
semi-floating, double break V blades, V 
stationary contacts backed up with steel 
springs, individual barriers of asbestos 
—all mounted on a single base that can 
be removed by taking out four screws. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
GEE. cdtpdvnchiedhestngedees @$5. Ls 
Cows, common to medium...........- 2.75@ 3.7 
Bulls, cutter to medium.............++ 2.50@ 3 30 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium .........+--04. oe 
Vealers, COMMON ...cccccccccccsccces 


LIVE LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice..............+. $ 8.25@ 8.50 
Lambs, common to medium.......... 7.00@ 7.50 
LIVE HOGS. 

I, Ce Bi ic iceceseseiscsace Pe @$5.00 
Hogs, 230-250 IDs........eeecceeeees @ 5.10 
FIRB cccccccccccccccccevecccoes seeee 4.00@ 4.60 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, 90-140 lbs., good to choice.....$ 6.75@ 7.00 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native, heavy. 
Choice, native, om. ° 
Native, common to fair 






WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 






Native steers, 600@800 lbs............. 104% @11% 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 lbs...104%@11% 
Good to choice heifers............0+e+. 10 @10% 
Good to Choice COWS. ........seeeeeeeees 8 @°9 
Common to fair COWS.......cseeeeeeees 6 @ 
Fresh bologna bulls..... aseccetececoouse 54@ 6% 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City. 

No. 1 ribs. ---16 @18 17 @18 
No. 2 ribs. 14 @16 15 @16 
No. 3 ribs. 1l @13 12 @l14 
No. 1 loins 16 20 20 @22 
No. 2 loins.. 14 15 16 @18 
No. 3 loins......... 10 12 @l4 
No. 1 hinds and ribs 12 @l14 12%@15% 
No. 2 hinds and ribs 11 12 12 @13 
No. 1 rounds 11 ll @lW 
No. 2 rounds 9 1 10 @l1 
No. 3 rounds 9 9 +4 
No. 1 chuck 9 8 
No. 2 chucks............ 7 8 8%o 1% 
a 3 chucks....i.ccccee Sue Hr ¢ g ; 

BEERS cvccescscccccece 
Rolls, oo GS TE, Bie ccccccccce ooe-22 @23 
Rolls, re 4@6 lbs. avg........ eoccceene Ge 
Tenderioins, 4@6 lbs. avg.........+. 50 @60 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs., - peceesseeeen 50 @60 
GROUEEGR GOES cccccccccccccccccces «---ll @12 

DRESSED VEAL 

SET gine duentdcaucetecesksuusaeeesenna 11 @12 
DL dduawenecteunwieetetereraneees 10 @li1 
GEG ccccccccccccccecccescsecescoee 8 @10 

DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Genuine spring lambs...............s6. 15 @16 
BO, GREED cococecctesccecccececses 14 @15 
RE, DHS cccccesccesccocescseoes 12 @l4 
RE ME weeetccecdéecccodceucedccerec 56 @i7 
TROOP, MNOGIM occ cscs ccccceccccceccsce 3 @5 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs.. 8 @ 9 
ees Demiaietas, WW. occ ccccccccceses 17 @20 
Pork tenderloins, frozen................ 15 @17 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg.... 64%@ 7 
Butts, boneless, Western.............+. 9 

SEO, BOGE, WeRNGs ccc sccccvcccace 74%@ 8 


Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg..12 *@12% 
Picnic hams, ‘Western, fresh, 8 Ibs. 

QUEERS ccccvccceceecccces cecccccoce 
Pork trimmings, extra lean............ @10 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean..... Bua 6 
Spareribs 


SMOKED MEATS. 


eS EE eee 144%@15% 
i; i (Me... ccececcseueers 144%@15% 
By SD BGs a ccccccevssecees 14 @15 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. poe PeKNeC CRS SCO CeHes 10 @l11 
Weenies, GEOG TS. BVB. oc. cccccccccccses 10 @l11 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. DVB ccccccccccece 12 @13 
Beef tongue, light........ eeesseocsene 22 25 
MOE GHRGED, BABU. oc cc cccccesccccsees 23 

} money La on™ coccccccecece 16 @17 


city 
ao Mackied. ‘Sellies: 8@10 Ibs. ‘ave... --12 @13 





FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, eee souk 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d...... 
oo err eee 
Sweetbreads, WEEE Kesecesesneuceane 
i Pn tape gtaectereneenta NES 
PE DED creceeseseccesovenes 
SS ee re ere 
SEE: Fase e ee 56s bse ev evevewevess 
Beef hanging tenders..............+. 
BY TD. oon wh sects Kescctesceunes 


15¢ a pound 
30c a pound 
25¢ a pound 
0c a pair 
10c a pound 
10¢ each 
20c a pound 
13ec a pound 
lée a pound 
10¢ a pair 


WRN GUED covegvendoccsceses 
GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 914-12% 1244-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals..17 1.90 2.00 2.05 2.30 
Prime No. 2 veals..16 1.75 1.85 1.90 2. 


Buttermilk No. 1...15 1.65 1.75 1.80 ° 
Buttermilk No. 2...14 1.55 1.65 1.70 =e 
Branded grubby..... 89 105 4115 1.20 1.30 
PED Gees ccevecvs 9 10 1.15 1.20 1.30 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score)...........+. @25 
Creamery, firsts (91 score)..........+.. @2A4 
Centralized (90 score)...........--++05- @23% 
EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 
Special packs or hennery selections.....1744@20 
SED <c Ccandddaweedoud tac euee aw he 16% @17 
Storage packed ....cccccccccccccsccscce @15% 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls, colored, via express............- 13 @14 
Fowls, Leghorn ....ccccccccccccccceces 9 @10 
I, ES Sond ones eeeceecscerceeeee 16 @18 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good. 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb...12 @I14 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...12 @14 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...11 @13 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, lb...10 @12 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb... 9 @l11 

Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy. 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb... @15 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb... @1s 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb... @l4 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb... @13 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb... @l2 

Ducks— 


Long Island ........: Re Oe @13 

Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per l]b........... 20 @25 

Turkeys, frozen, No. 1: 

Wem COM ccccccccccccccccccccceee 21 @24 

Young Rens ...cccccccccccccccccvcece 20 @23 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy. 

Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per lb........ 14 @15 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per lb........ 14 @15 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib........ 13 @14 

he 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
June 29, 1933 


June 23 24 26 27 28 29 





Chicago ..... 23 23 23% 24% 24% 24% 
New York 34 23% 24 24 25 
Boston ..... 24%, 25 2544 26 26 
BOE seasesas 24 24 24% 25 25% 25% 


Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 


22% 22% 23% 24% 24% 2% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 





This Last Last -—Since Jan. 1.— 

week week. year. 1933. 1932. 
Cc + “af 58,927 61,631 59,032 1,645,140 1,630,831 
. Y. 2. 725220 78,534 70,789 2,043,678 2,148,948 
Boston. 22,482 26,414 20,882 Sovoes 524,365 
Phila. .. 17,796 24,501 21,452 09,041 692, 569 
Total 171, 425 ‘191, 080 172,155 5,045,797 5,006, 713 

Cold storage movement (lbs.): 

e Same 
In Out Onhand week day 
June 29. June 29. June 30. last year. 
Chicago 465,982 29,212 24,976,874 16,554,787 
N. Y. ... 362,099 91,238 10,501,772 13,027,808 
Boston 68,801 16,648 4,030,895 4,430,228 
Phila. ... 139,180 88,968 4,892,324 4,434,763 





Total 1,036,062 226,059 44,401,865 38,447,586 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 
basis ex vessel SSaaie ports: 


July to December.......... ° @21.50 
Ammonium aa double ba 

per 100 lbs., f.a.s. New York nom. 

Blood, dried, 16% per unit...... 2.15 
Fish scrap, dri ammonia, 





ed, 11 . 
10% B. P. L. f.0.b. fish factory.. 2.60 &10c 
Fish guano, foreign, 13@14% am- 
monia, ae B. P. L.. cocce 
Fish scra acidulated, 6% ‘ammo- 
nia, 3 A.P.A, Del’d Balt. & 





Norfolk 
Soda nitrate 
n 200-1b. 
in 100-lb. bags... 
Tankage, 
15% bu 
— unground, *S@i0% ammo- 
Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
50 bags, per ton, CT ree @22.50 
Bone es raw, South American, 
4% a bags, per ton, c.i.f... @23.50 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- : 
more, per ton, 16% flat......... e @ 7.50 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton. @19.15 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton........ @ 9.7 
Muriate in bags, WEP WR. cccccccce @37.15 
Sulphate in bags, per ton.......... @42.15 
Less temporary discount 10144%. 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
oi) rae ° 65 
CPE GE 0nchs ce ancbectesesees -70 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS: 
Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 


per 100 pleces.........+sseeseeeee 75.00@ 85.00 
Fiat shin a avg. 40 to rr Ibs., 

per 100 pieces............. cvctee 
Black or s 


60.00 
iped ‘hoofs, per’ ton...... 45.08 50.00 
White hoofs, per ton.............+. 65.00 
Thigh Senee, avg. 85 to 90 ‘i. hoe 

We GIS owe vceccevesecesecs ee 70.00 
Horns, according to grade........... 75.00@200.00 


————_ 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 


spection at New York, for week ended 
July 1, 1933, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: July 1. week. 1932. 

Steers, carcasses. . 7,086 9,619 5,244 
Cows, carcasses... 649 683 585 
Bulls, carcasses... 172 212 271 
Veals, carcasses... 8,113 11,610 11,148 
Lambs, carcasses.. 29,149 33,456 40,786 
Mutton, carcasses. 2,416 2,571 2,32! 
Beef cuts, lbs.... 605,551 684,014 236,067 


Pork cuts, Ibs... 
Local slaughters: 


-1,837,871 2,651,926 1,373,901 


SE cesesevones 9,698 9,457 8,869 

SEG wninveiences 12,094 13,406 10,978 

fF a 34,241 37,354 37,524 

EE deceesvesess 67,829 70,674 71,210 
Ye 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended July 1, 1933: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 





West. drsd. meats: July 1. week. 1932. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,813 2,695 2,213 
Cows, carcasses ...... 972 1,081 670 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 480 466 422 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,494 1,866 1,444 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 16,334 12,984 12,806 
Mutton, carcasses ... 984 515 791 
NE ES © Sieercigeoweus ‘517, 947 515,484 247,383 

Local slaughters: 

Cattle 1,549 1,732 1,642 

Calves 3,215 3,232 2,659 

Hogs 6,997 17,009 15,571 

Sheep 18,046 7,107 6,969 
Xd 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended July 1, 1933: 


Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 135,360 Ibs. 
ED, e:necihlettacecednt'éeeees 4,750 Ibs. 
Canada—Sweet pickled ham........... 15,000 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork CUS ....ccccccccccccces 949 Ibs. 
POUL vecvescsedcessenseeeds 4,452 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage ..........+-csceccee 2,595 Ibs 
Hungary om isveviceseretabenes 825 Ibs 
“nav wnebi des bdabeseesees 70 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef.........% 383,594 Ibs. 
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Be sure to receive YOUR copies of the Folder- 








21.50 Series, now ready for mailing, to explain the 
O15 Buying-points and Consumer-appeal of 
| 10¢ 1.C.Co. 

100 SHURQTITCH 

24.90 CASINGS 

20:90 Send your letterhead or a postcard 


Independent Casing Co. 
| importers SAUSAGE CASINGS txporer 


1335-1347 West 47th Street —Chicago—U. S. A. 





























— New York.—.Hamburg.—.London Pe dae i eek 
23.50 0 oO 
) 7.50 Mono Sermice(° 
at The Columbus Packing Company 
si : A new package 
* for foods of a 
iS: 
oil | greasy nature — 
ae 
65.00 This new grease resisting Kleen Kup is the 
O orooe Pork and Beef Packers result of many years of research and experiment. 
Columbus, Ohio Its use is recommended for Lard, Butter, Peanut 
-”. ; Schenk Bros., Managers Butter, Shortenings, Meats and Meat Products of a 
a a a ee ee greasy nature such as Scrapple, Chili, Sausage and 
ended other foods for which an ordinary paraffined pack- 
Cor. age is not satisfactory. 
wa The ' : 
5,244 Send for samples of the grease resisting Kleen 
585, 
1.8 RATH PACKING Co. Kup. Experiment with them. Notice their superior 
O36? ¥ y I grease repelling quality. 
1,373,901 
ail This new package is available in sizes from 
8,869 
aes Pork and Beef Packers suciiaaa'neaaai 
a BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
LIES. Straight and Mixed Cars of © 
suai Packing House Products 
y and ono Cervice 
ia for Waterloo, Iowa senna mers 
Cor. 
week, 














19382. 
2.218 
ai Superior Packing Co. 
oats Price Quality Service 

1,642 


2,659 











15,571 
6,969 


Chicago St. Paul 








TORK. 
w York 
oso Ibe. DRESSED BEEF 
5,000 Ibs. 


4,452 Ibs BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 


2,595 Ibs. 


825 Ibs. Carlots Barrel Lots 
70 lbs. 
33,594 Ibs. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 


insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, 


including signature or box number. 


No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 





Position Wanted 


Position Wanted 


Business Opportunities 





Sausagemaker 


Young sausagemaker, German, desires perma- 
nent position in small or medium sized plant. 
Guarantee production of quality sausage of all 
kinds and full line of meat specialties. Willing 
to start for moderate salary. Excellent refer- 
ences. W-305, The National Provisioner, 407 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Packinghouse Expert 


available for limited time. If you wish to im- 
prove your working efficiency, piece-work or bonus 
system, modern processing of better quality prod- 
ucts; or advice in curing, killing, sausage, lard 
refining and sales, we specialize in that line, cov- 
ering all departments. Results guaranteed. Ref- 
erences. Call or write J. L. Wilde, The National 
Provisioner office, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Rendering Man 


Position wanted by vegetable oil re- 
finer, experienced in production of short- 
ening, salad oil, lard, and in control 
analyses. Reference from former em- 
ployer. W-311, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Sausage Foreman 


Expert sausagemaker, German, wide practical 
experience on all kinds of sausage, boiled, baked 
and spiced hams, desires permanent position as 
foreman with large Eastern or Middle West con- 
cern. First-class in delicatessen and all special- 
ties; understands business from A. to Z. Age, 
34; now employed. W-315, The National Pro- 
visioner, 300 Madison Ave., New York City. 





Sausagemaker 


If you want to make sausage that SELLS, get 
in touch with me. I am German, 32 years old, 
married, with 18 years’ practical experience. 
Guarantee quality, uniformity and appearance in 
all kinds of sausage. Handle help to advantage, 
figure costs and yields. Steady, sober, dependable. 
W-314, The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 





Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Sausagemaker 


Sausagemaker thoroughly experienced in com- 
plete line of sausage, meat specialties, baked and 
barbecued hams, loaves, glazed products, etc., 
wishes new connection. Not afraid of hard work 
or responsibility. Guarantee results. Now em- 
ployed in West, but will go anywhere if oppor- 
tunity warrants. W-317, The National Provision- 
er, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Will Represent You 


We will represent in Belgium, Swit- 
zerland and Holland, independent packer 
able to make regular offers in oleo oil, 
neutral lard, pure lard, etc. Write 
Overseas Trading Agency, Alefo, 39 rue 
Leopold, Antwerp, Belgium. 





Plant Production Man 


Plant production man desires position, any 
capacity, with opportunity to advance in organ- 
ization as ability and past experience prove worth. 
Salary secondary to opportunity. Knows oper- 
ating cost reduction, quality products, yields, de- 
partmental mechanics. References. W-312, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Men Wanted 











Food Specialty Executive 


Wanted, executive head for specialty 
food products company. Must be over 
40 years old. European experience pre- 
ferred, but not essential. W-320, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 








Business Opportunities 





Packing Building for Sale 


Foreclosure sale July 14, 1933, 
at McDonough County Court 
House, Macomb, Illinois, at 2:15 
P. M. 


Building and land temporarily 
occupied by the Bushnell Farm 
Products Company at Bushnell, 
Ill. This section produces best 
poultry in Illinois. Land, one acre, 
contains poultry feeding station 
with capacity for 250 batteries; 
creamery for production of 1,000,- 
000 Ibs. yearly; and self-sustain- 
ing ice and ice cream departments. 


CONRON REALTY CORPORATION 
230 Park Avenue 
New York City 














Arbogast @:Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


U. & GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 




















—= 

Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 


U. 8. 
WILMINGTON 





Equipment Wanted 





Sausage Machinery 


Wanted, used machinery and equipment 
for small sausage factory. Send detailed 
description of each piece with price quo- 
tations, crated, f.o.b. nearest seaport, to 
Paul J. Kiener, Panama Sausage Factory, 
P, O. Box 511, Balboa, Canal Zone. 








Equipment for Sale 





Cooler 


For sale, one cooler 8x12, coil in- 
cluded. Practically new. Will sell rea- 
sonable to someone looking for bargain. 
FS-319, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 





Sausage Machinery 


For sale, one No. 43-T “Buffalo” self- 
emptying silent cutter with 30 H. P. 
motor, perfect condition. Also one 500- 
pound air stuffer. FS-318, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Office Equipment at 50% Discount 


Thoroughly re-manufactured Typewriters, Dupli- 
cators, Multigraphs, Adding Machines, Check- 
writers or any other Office Device or Supplies from 
25% to 50% less than the new price. They work, 
look and are guaranteed as new for one year. 
Pruitt, Inc., Suite 500, 190 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Rendering Equipment 


For sale, Recessed Filter Presses, all 
sizes; Lard Rolls; Dopp Jacketed Kettles; 
Hammer Mills; Disintegrators; Melters; 
Cookers; Mixers; Ice achines; Boilers; 
Pumps; etc. Send for latest bulletin. 
What machinery have you for sale? 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City. 











Lambs and Calves 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
DELAWARE 
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CARLOT SHIPPERS 




















ll 


Main Office and resting SOX 











\ GOOD FOOD 7 — 














or Grae Routes in Principal 





Plant at Austin, Minn, 


Distributing Centers. 








Shippers of Carloads and Mixed Cars of Pork, Beef, Lamb, Veal, Provisions 


ALSO A FULL LINE OF QUALITY DRY SAUSAGE 




















= 














CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS and BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 


NEW YORE a eye omy 
H. L. Woodruff W. C. Ford J. A. Hogan P. G. Gra: 
406 W. 14th St. 88N.DelawareAv. 631 Penn. Ave i N.W. 148 State St. 


BOSTON 


THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. 


ray Co. 














Hunter P acking Company 
» East St. Louis, Illinois 






Straight and Mixed Cars 
of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 





























Jacos Doxp Pacxine Co. 
BuFFALo ~ OMAHA 


WIcHITA 


Shippers of 
straight and mixed cars ~~ 
of pork. beef, sausage. provisions wen os? 


____ 




















St. Louis 


Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 


HAMS and BACON 
“Deliciously Mild” 
New York Office—410 W. 14th Street 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Bell & McLetchie, Boston 
O. L. Roeder, Philadelphia 


ashington, D. C. 
H. D. Amiss { Paitimare Md. 



























Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. 


CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 


We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 


Gray’s Ferry Ave. 
and 36th St. 


Philadelphia 
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Y PACKING Colne 


ALBANY, 














Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberty 
Bell Brand 


























UNITED DRESSED 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 


City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 











BEEF COMPANY 








Oleo Oils 
Stearine 
Tallows 


Stock Foods 


Calf Heads 


Cracklings Packer Hides 


Calf Skins 
Horns 
Cattle Switches 





43rd & 44th Streets 
First Ave. and East River 





NEW YORK CITY 


Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 


Telephone 
Murray Hill 4—2900 
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HONEY BRAND 


Hams — Bacon 
Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat 
Pork Beef Veal Lamb Sausage Specialties 





Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, II. 
































C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. foods a Unmatehed Quality 


Senay 


Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


HAMS — BACON 





vse LARD — SAUSAGE 
panes SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 

FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 

QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. 





























WHITE LILY BRAND HAMS AND BACON 


““Try ’em—they’re different’’ 
DUNLEVY-FRANKLIN COMPANY, PITTSBURG, PA. 














Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


John J. Felin & Co., Inc. 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 


EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 


Bacon 
Lard 
Delicatessen 



































25 Metcalf St. The Danahy Packing Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SUNFIRST 


PAPRIKA 








Nationally Famous 
for producing quality 
SUNFIRST sausage that builds 
PAPRIKA sales, stimulates profits 
The Finest Your spice house can 
That Spain supply SUNFIRST 
Produces 








MARLAND CoO., Inc. | 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
Address 4018-4022 SOUTH EMERALD AVENUE 
Bentle; CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


ABC h 























SAYER & COMPANY, INC. | 


Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


208 Moore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone—Pulaski 3260 








i ee ee a NS 


IMPORTING <| 
‘ sou Wey, : 
; /MPORTERS ond EXPORTERS , 


> SAUSAGE CASINGS 
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OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 
Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 

New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney 
Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 














The Cudahy Packing Co. 


Importers and Exporters of 


Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North LaSalle Street Chicago, U. S. A. 














“The Skins You Love to Stuff” 


Early & Moor, Inc. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


139 Blackstone St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Exporters 
Importers 











Phone Gramercy 3665 


Schweisheimer & Fellerman 
Importers and Exporters of 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
Selected Hog and Sheep Casings a Specialty 
Ave. A, cor. 20th St. New York, N 























Hammett & Matanle, Ltd. 


CASING IMPORTERS 
23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 
London, E.C.1 


Correspondence Invited 








Sheep — Beef = Hog 
CASINGS 


HIGH QUALITY 
PROMPT SERVICE 
FAIR PRICES 


M. J. SALZMAN Co., INC. 


619 W. 24th Place, Chicago 


Cable Masalz, Liebers, Bentley Code 











HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 




















723 West Lake Street Chicago 
READ 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
REGULARLY 





It Will Pay You Big Dividends 
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TO IMPROVE YOUR BACON 
' USE 


=| JAxcO 
|} CURING 
AND 


-1| FORMING 
BOXES 


ANCO BACON CURING BOXES 


are of the most substantial construction. Bodies are made of No. 12 
gauge steel, with all seams welded. Reinforced rim and heavy gal- 
vanizing after fabrication assure durability. Covers made of odorless 
wood reinforced by oak cleats and 3 galvanized steel hinges add to 
their perfection. Prompt shipment can be made at all times. 


” ANCO BACON FORMING BOXES 


are specially designed to form bacon into regular and uniformly 
shaped slabs. The pieces of bacon are laid between galvanized steel 
plates in layers, each Box holding on the average of 10 or II pieces 
of bacon. Covers are attached by means of rachets, at each end. 
Tension is kept on the product by large torsion springs mounted in 
the rachet arms. The filled Boxes are then chilled to the proper 
temperature. This process assures uniform slices without waste. 














us 








‘a 





ME 


Style No. | is made of sheet steel with electrically welded seams, heavily galvan- 
ized after fabrication. The loose plate bottom facilitates pushing the chilled bacon 
out at the top. 


|| 


Style No. 2 is made of heavily galvanized steel with a removable side held in 
place by latches and pins. Bacon is easily removed from this type of Box. Other 


ago styles of Forming Boxes are made by us to suit your requirements. 





| 


Write for Prices Today 


ER THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. Western Boulevard, 
Chicago, IIL 


Eastern Office: 117 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 


























| 








W aro weather! Beer! What a 
combination to help you build prof- 
itable and permanent business on 


CIRCLE U BRAND 
DRY SAUSAGE 


Feature our complete, fine quality 
line Cervelat Salami 
Thuringer. The Circle U Emblem 
has identified the best in Dry 
Sausage for almost half a cen- 
tury. Omaha Packing Company, 
Chicago. 








